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ANSWER  THESE 

QUESTIONS? 


Should  clninlnA  rod  hr  uwd  to 
clean  trombone  Inside  slides? 
Why? 

Do  you  know  how  to  wrap  a 
trombone  rleanlnk  rod  properly? 
Should  cornet  valve  swab  bo  used 
with  cloth  threaded  through  the 
eye? 

How  can  you  oil  a  French  horn 
rotary  valve  without  taking  It 
apart? 

What  eitra  precaution  should 
valve  Instrument  players  take 
with  their  valves  after  a  parade 
or  ouldcMir  concert? 

Should  piston  be  used  to  lap  out 
a  dent  In  the  casing?  Why? 
What  happens  to  valves  when  mu¬ 
sicians  chew  gum  while  playing? 

C^n  all  kinds  of  lacquer  be  re¬ 
moved  with  alcohol? 

What  Is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
keep  a  lofise  post  In  a  wood  In¬ 
strument  from  turning? 

What  Is  a  quick,  easy  way  to 
llghlen  a  clarinet  tenon  or  bell 
ring? 

Should  a  clarinet  or  other  key  In¬ 
strument  be  laid  on  Its  side  dur¬ 
ing  a  playing  engagement?  Why? 

What  are  two  precautions  every 
clarinet  and  oboe  player  should 
take  to  avoid  broken  tenons? 

What  are  the  standard  meanings 
of  the  following:  knuckle,  crook, 
port,  venturi,  spatule,  ligature. 


Your  band  instrument  must  last  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  No  new 
instruments  are  being  manufactured  for  civilian  use.  That’s  why  it  is 
vitally  important  for  you  to  keep  your  instrument  in  tip-top  condition 
at  all  times;  ard  that’s  why  you  need  this  new  and  helpful  Ixxjk,  “How 
To  Care  For  Your  Instrument.’’  This  manual  covers  all  makes.  Its 
40  pages  are  crammed  full  of  suggestions  on  how  to  make  any  band 
instrument  last  longer — not  just  Conn  instruments,  but  all  makes. 
Complete  instructions  on  what  to  do  and  not  to  do,  with  46  illustra¬ 
tions  covering  all  types  of  wind  and  percussion  instruments. 

NO  other  single  book  like  IT! 

The  information  in  this  book  is  authorita-  hundreds  of  other  questions  on  instrument 
tive,  comprising  the  cumulative  knowledge  care  in  this  book.  Forty  pages  of  clear  and 
and  experience  of  band  instrument  de-  complete  instructions  to  help  make  every 
signers,  builders,  repair  men  and  profes-  instrument  play  better  and  last  longer. 
t\ona\  mMi\c\ws.  In  no  other  siniU  ^ok  can  Profusely  illustrated!  Worth  many  times 
you  find  such  valuable  and  helpful  informa-  its  small  cost.  See  your  local  Conn  dealer 
lion.  You’ll  find  the  answers  to  these  and  or  send  lOc  for  yours  today! 

C.  G.  CONN,  LTD.,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


Should  braaa  Instruments  be 
stored  near  the  furnace  room? 


We  J4a.e  ^c^ireJ  ike  Woeri,  Wu^c  Co. 
Catalog  *W)ilk  eSuck  JJi^kti^kU 


Sweet  Suspense 
Love’s  Golden  Star 

\Love  and  Devotion 
American  Patrol 


J  am 


Beautiful  Star  of  Heaven 

>Iden  Star  Youth  and  Beauty  Books,  Vob.  1-2-3 

nd  Devotion  Kohler  Practical  Method,  Vob.  1-2-3 

rican  Patrol  Piano  Solo  Original  Simplified  and  Four  Hand 

Arrangement,  etc. 

When  ordering  from  the  Morris  Music  G>.  Catalog  address  Volkwein  Bros.,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Your  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Heart  of  AmcricaX  Volkwein’s  Modem  Way  Method 


Band  book  by  Karl  L.  Kinc  and 
other  famous  composers.  Piano  Con¬ 
ductor  $1.00.  1st  Violin  35  cents.  Other 
parts  35  cents  per  book. 


For  Band  and  Orchestra  Training 

ByL.}.  Dippouto  and  K.  E  Thompson 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for  training  bands 
and  orchestras  correctly  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Piano  Conductor  Part  $1.00.  Other  Parts  75c  ea. 


First  Grade  Band  Book  \ 

By  George  Southwell 

Contains  24  easy  pieces  for  young  bands.  Piano  Conduc¬ 
tor  $1.00.  1st  Violin  35  cents.  Other  parts  35  cents  per  book, 


^^ranz  cjCekar  6 

.  Merry  Widow 


Blue  Danube  Waltz  I  Twin  Stars 


By  Johann  Strauss 

Arranged  by  Charles  Southwell 

Revised  edition  by  Frank  A.  Panella 
Full  band,  with  conductor  .  .  $1.50 


Orchestration  arranged  by  S.  E 
Morris.  Transcribed  for  band  by 
w  Frank  A.  Panella.  Full  Band 
$1.50.  Symphonic  $2.50. 
\  Smilll  Orch.  $1.25.  Full 
\  $1.75.  Grand  $3.50. 

FuU  Score  (orch.) 
$2.50.  Band  and 
orchestra  play- 
able  together 
X  >•>  same  key. 


{Duet  for  Comet) 

By  Wendland 

Full  band  includes  du^  for  comets, 
duet  for  2  Bb  saxophones,  2  alto  saxo-  ^ 
phones,  trombone  or  baritone  solo  first  part 
in  combination  with  the  above. 

Full  Band  $1.50  Symphonic  $2.50 


VOLKWEIN  BUGS..  Inc. 
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THE  W.  F.  L.  ROPE  DRUMS 

Rod  Drums  and  Trap  Drums, 
built  to  conform  to  wartime  require* 
ments.  Expertly  constructed  under 
**Bill  Ludwig’s”  personal  supervi¬ 
sion.  See  them  at  your  dealer.  Send 
for  your  free  copy  of  our  new  folder 


I  WFX  DRUM  CO. 

I  1728  N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago 
I  Please  tend  yonr  new  illustrated  folder 
I  showing  the  latest  in  drums. 


Gladys  Zabilko,  Music  Director,  Cooper,  Iowa 

Coopar,  Iowa  had  a  I7*piece  school  band  whan  "Zabilk"  as  har  young  and 
davotad  musicians  proudly  call  her,  "hit  town"  two  years  ago.  Today  Coopar 
has  a  48-piace  Band,  uniformed,  and  20  baton  twirlars.  Much  of  this  success 
is  due  to  "Zabilk"  keeping  up  the  Band  during  the  summer  and  presenting 
Band  Concerts  at 'frequent  ice-cream  socials. 

Besides  the  Band,  Cooper  High  School  now  has  a  30-voiced  girls'  chorus  and 
a  2 1 -voiced  boys'  chorus.  The  surprising  thing  about  all  this  is  that  there  are 
but  51  students  in  Cooper  High  School;  in  other  words  EVERY  ONE  is  in 
music.  There  is,  also,  a  grade  ^orus  of  55  voices. 

Miss  Gladys  2[abilka,  who  is  beginning  her  third  year  at  Cooper,  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Cornell  College  in  the  class  of  1939  ana  has  taken  under-graduate 
and  graduate  work  at  Drake  University.  Before  coming  to  Cooper,  she  was 
for  two  years  music  director  at  Luther,  Iowa. 

"We  are  just  down-right  proud  of  our  music  here,"  writes  a  student,  "and  to 
top  it  all,  we  really  have  fun.  We  gave  a  Band  Concert  the  first  week  of 
school,  in  connection  with  an  ice-cream  social  which  served  the  purpose  of  a 
Teachers'  Reception.  We  are  now  preparing  a  Band  Program  to  m  held  in 
the  near  future  for  a  War  Relief  Rally." 


Lenoir  Contributet  Cover 


Lenoir,  K.  C. — Three  boy«  from  the 
Lenoir,  N.  C.  High  School  Band  poned  for 
the  picture  on  the  cover  of  this  month's 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

When  Lenoir  stagiHl  its  iwrade  during 
the  recent  drive  for  War  Bond  sales,  the 
organisation  leading  the  parade  was  the 
I.enolr  High  School  Band,  of  which  James 
C.  Harper  is  the  Director.  Other  units 
In  the  same  column  were  the  cheering 
section  of  the  Lenoir  High  School,  the 
Dysart-Kendall  Post  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion,  and  a  contingent  sent  from  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  which  included  the 
Band  of  the  llth  Airborne  Artillery,  of 
which  Sgt.  M.  D.  Linsey  is  Leader,  and  a 
long  line  of  mechanised  equipment  and 
guns.  The  bond  sale  was  a  great  success 
and  the  County  reached  Its  prescribed 
quota. 

However,  the  high  school  band  in  Le¬ 
noir  has  not  confined  Its  assistance  to 
bond  sales  to  its  home  city.  Some  ten 
days  earlier  it  unlimbered  its  bus  fleet 
and  went  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Mor- 
ganton,  N.  C.,  where  It  also  led  the 
parade  for  the  bond  drive  there.  This 
time  there  were  five  bands  in  the  parade 
In  addition  to  the  Air  Raid  Wardens,  the 
Home  Guard  unit,  the  Red  Cross  workers 
and  a  group  of  soldiers  and  equipment 
from  the  Moore  Military  Hospital. 
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i  Afr.  Director: 

I 

'  Do  you  want  a  program, 

the  result  of  actual  experience 

1.  that  starts  with  a  very  simple  marching  routine  and 
progresses  hy  logical  and  usahle  steps? 

I  2.  that  holds  the  interest  of  the  hand  throughout  the 
I  season? 

j  3.  That  makes  the  football  work  worth-while? 

I  4.  that  promotes  the  hand's  standing  in  community 
!  and  school? 

I  5.  that  leaves  the  hand  time  to  rehearse  music? — AND 
j  6.  that  relieves  your  headache???? 


It's  a  big  order  —  but  we  have  it 

in 

“SIX  FOOTBALL  PROGRAMS  ’ 

For  tho  Small  Bond 
By  Jock  Sovago  ond  Paul  Paintar 

The  success  of  the  football  band  in  not  in  what  it  plays.  But  What 
It  Does! 

In  this  book  every  move  of  six  full  programs  is  plotted  in  the 
I  most  minute  detail  for  a  band  of  48  pieces  (and  it  may  be  easily 
contracted  or  expanded  for  bands  of  smaller  or  larger  sixe). 

The  authors  realise  that  most  school  band  directors  are  over¬ 
worked  and  in  need  of  proved  successful  shows  so  carefully  worked 
out  that  the  alert  drum  major  and  drillmaster  can  put  on  the  com¬ 
plete  show  with  little,  if  any,  help. 

The  shows  are  directioned  for  daylight  and  night  use,  with  and 
I  without  equipment.  The  chapter  “Handbook  of  Elquipment”  tells 
I  how  to  use  available  materials  to  create  the  maximum  in  spec¬ 
tacular  elTerts. 

Each  show  has  a  scehario.  offers  alternatives  of  expanding  and 
cutting  and  is  suitable  for  all  outdoor 'functions. 

What  music  is  played  is  not  of  importance  to  this  book.  Rela¬ 
tively,  music  is  least  important  because  its  choice  and  availability 
is  the  E)asy  Part  of  preparing  any  Football  Program  worthy  of  the 
name.  Showmanship,  ideas,  the  mechanics  of  execution,  the  tech¬ 
niques  for  time  saving  rehearsals  that  get  the  results,  are  the  factors 
that  make  SIX  FOOTBALL  PROGRAMS  of  inestimable  value  and 
I  practical  for  the  band  director. 

I  Don't  Pass  This  Football  Season  With¬ 
out  This  Valuable  Book. 

Price  $1.50 

Suitable  for  Baseball,  Fairs,  Street  Carnivals,  and 
All  Outdoor  Functions. 

GAMBLE  HINGED  MUSIC  COMPANY 

218  S.  Wabash  Avanue  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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Dirceter  6.  S.  McLendon  unitos  bend 
end  ckonn  for  best  concert  retultt. 


•  ANY  SCHOOL  OF  500  PUPILS 
OR  MORE  CAN  HAVE  A  GOOD 
BAND  WITHOUT  APPROPRIATION 
FROM  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  condi¬ 
tions  have  made  It  impossible  to  hold 
contests  and  festivals,  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  war  effort  that  will  amply  replace 
the  festival  activities  and  will  actually 
aid  in  wacing  a  total  war. 

Here  in  Georgia  there  are  no  funds 
provided  by  the  8t«te  to  pay  instru¬ 
mental  teachers  as  such,  and  few  of 
the  Schools  and  none  of  the  smaller 
ones  are  able  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  include  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  courses  in  their  curriculum.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  only  one  plan 
to  try — the  old  tuition  plan.  However 
this  old  plan  must  be  streamlined  to 
fit  the  times. 

When  I  called  my  first  rehearsal  of 
the  Waycross  High  Band  in  September, 
1941,  I  was  greeted  by  fifteen  appli¬ 
cants.  The  instrumentation  ran  about 
like  this:  four  comets,  2  trombones, 
4  clarinets.  1  alto  horn,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  drummers  held  over  from  a  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  who  did  not  believe 
in  reading  music.  Only  two  of  these 
had  ever  taken  instruction  on  the 
tuition  basis.  You  will  readily  see 
that  this  could  not  be  a  very  encour¬ 
aging  picture. 

But  look  at  the  picture  now,  two 
years  later.  12  Bb  clarinets.  1  oboe, 

2  fiutes,  1  bass  clarinet,  1  alto  clarinet, 

3  alto  saxophones,  1  tenor  saxophone, 
3  horns,  10  cornets  and  trumpets,  € 
trombones,  3  hues,  2  baritones,  and 
7  percussion — including  timpani  and 
bells.  I  realize  that  this  is  not  sym¬ 
phonic  Instrumentation,  but  what  with 
the  difficulty  of  getting  instruments 
and  so  forth,  I  maintain  this  Is  not  at 
all  had  for  a  two  year  old  band. 


Give  Me  a 

SMALL  Town 

for  a  Good 

School  Band 


By  Guyton  McLendon 
Director  of  Music 
WsycroM,  Georqis.  Fublic  Sekook 


Now  as  to  the  streamlining  of  the 
tuition  plan,  the  tuition  Is  charged 
and  collected  by  the  school  and  the 
director  receives  his  check  once  each 
month  Just  as  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty.  Any  school  board  who  is 
interested  in  a  good  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  glad  to  vote  a  reasonable 
supplement  to  a  producing  teacher. 

What  about  the  summer  months? 
you  say.  Why  that’s  the  best  time  to 
begin  teaching  beginners,  and  there 
are  always  plenty  of  beginners,  because 
school  children  who  really  want  to 
play  in  a  real  band  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  In  finding  a  way  to  raise  the 
needed  tuition.  Here  In  Waycross  as 
this  is  being  written  (July  19,  1943)  I 
have  on  my  sununer  roll  more  than 
forty  pupils.  The  tuition  is  |2.50  per 
month  for  each  pupil  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  play  in  the  band  who  does 
not  take  Instruction  from  the  band 
leader.  I  Insist  that  It  is  better  to 
use  this  plan  than  to  deny  the  school 
the  benefit  of  a  band  merely  because 
the  tax  digest  will  not  afford  It.  If 
a  competent  teacher,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  foresight  and  nerve  to  try  some¬ 
thing  that  Is  not  guaranteed,  can  con¬ 


tact  a  school  of  600  students  or  more 
with  an  administration  that  can  also 
visualise  the  results  possible  in  such 
an  arrangement,  he  will  make  an  In¬ 
come  somewhat  more  attractive  than 
many  teachers  whose  names  are  on  the 
state  payrolls.  We  are  working  this 
plan  in  our  schools  In  Waycross;  band 
tuition  plus  private  lesson  tuition  plus 
supplement  from  school.  Also  there 
Is  In  most  towns  opportunity  for  added 
income  by  directing  choral  groups  and 
Church  choirs. 

Now  for  the  second  assertion  which 
I  set  forth  in  the  beginning.  Most 
people  will  agree  that  playing  at  foot¬ 
ball  games,  attending  festivals  and  con¬ 
tests  with  all  their  attendant  “color" 
are  big  items  in  attracting  new  mate-^ 
rial  to  the  band.  The  war  having  ren-  ^ 
dered  most  of  these  things  impossible, 
some  directors  are  having  a  hard  time 
keeping  their  bands  before  the  public. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  full 
of  suggestions  for  band  activities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  effort. 

Recently,  our  band  has  paraded  for 
numerous  patriotic  events,  played  for 
a  program  honoring  our  Country's 


Tke  Director  tele*  a  bow  et  •  Weycroit,  6e«r9ie,  Higk  Sekoel  lend  Concert. 


Tki*  choir  of  Rr<f  lopfitf  Church  of  WoycroM  it  ono  of  Director  McLondon't  pot 
hobbiot.  In  tho  hiqh  school  ho  alto  hat  a  qiaa  club  which  parformt  with  tha  band. 


heroop;  played  tor  a  celebration  for 
one  particular  hero,  Lt.  Charles  Paine, 
who  piloted  the  famed  “Pbylls”;  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  local  air  base  program; 
and  countless  other  events  of  like  na¬ 
ture.  However,  the  crowning  event 
was  the  war  bond  rally  sponsored  by 
the  band  early  in  May  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  thousands  of  people.  The 
quota  was  smashed  several  days  before 
the  actual  night  of  the  rally. 

This  show  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
the  Treasury  Department  which  sent 
their  commissioned  representative  to 
attend  the  rally  and  to  make  the  main 
speech.  For  the  band's  outstanding 
work  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  pre¬ 
sented  us  a  Special  Citation  for  Out¬ 
standing  Service  in  the  war  effort. 


The  Voice  of  School  Music  in  War  Time 


Recently  the  South  Arkentet  Bend  Associ- 
etion  sponsored  en  essay  contest  on  the 
subject  "The  Value  of  the  School  Bend  to 
the  Student,  Community  end  Nation  Dur¬ 
ing  War  Time." 

Any  student  from  member  schools  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  were  eligible  to  enter.  Over  ISO 
essays  were  submitted,  judged  locally,  and 
the  twenty  judged  bast  were  then  judged  by 
competent  contributors  of  a  Chicago  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Prises  ware  awarded  as  follows: 

1st  pr'ite — $25.00  to  Phyllis  Stuckey,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Arkansas. 

2nd  prisa — $15.00  to  Edward  Staten,  Forrest 
City,  Arkansas. 

)rd  prisa— $10.00  to  Mary  Laa  Wood,  Cros- 
satt,  Arkansas. 

•  A  SCHOOL  BAND  Is  an  invaluable 
asset  to  our  schools,  communities  and 
nation  in  peace  time;  but,  when  a 
nation  is  forced  into  the  seriousness 
of  war,  the  value  of  a  school  band  is 
doubled  In  importance. 

To  win  a  war  we  need,  and  must 
have,  guns,  tanks,  planes  and  battle¬ 
ships.  They  must  be  manned  by  well- 
equipped,  trained  men  in  vast  num¬ 
bers.  But  another  factor,  that  the 
world  has  agreed  to  as  being  neces¬ 
sary  and  second  only  to  equipment  in 
winning  a  war,  is  morale.  Morale  is 
the  spirit  of  a  nation:  the  confidence 
that  it  has  in  its  fighting  and  the 
inspiration  that  urges  them  on  to 
victory. 

There  is  no  greater  builder  of 
morale  in  war  time  than  the  school 
band.  The  very  air  of  band  music  has 
a  tendency  to  incite  the  spirit  of 
people  as  a  whole.  The  members  of 
a  school  band  are  sons,  daughters, 
brothers,  or  sisters  of  soldiers.  Their 
youthful  patriotism  and  zeal  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  music  and  marches,  and 
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their  optimism  that  knows  no  failure 
is  the  confidence,  the  morale  of  the 
nation. 

A  school  band  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  school  in  war  time.  The  members 
of  the  band  receive  careful  training 
and  supervision  in  the  fundamentals 
of  music,  and  learn  the  true  value  of 
cooperation  through  harmony  and 
attitude.  The  spirit  of  a  school  band 
Is  the  spirit  of  a  school.  The  strains 
of  a  patriotic  air  or  the  marching 
feet  of  the  school  band  Instill  pride 
and  optimism  In  the  school  as  a  body. 


A  chief  aim  of  the  public  school  Is  to 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  a  boy  or 
girl.  It  strives  to  set  its  standard 
high — building  citizens  for  the  future. 
The  school's  success  will  depend 
largely  on  activities  provided  for  its 
youth.  The  school  band,  open  to  all 
boys  and  girls,  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  achieving  this  goal. 
At  no  time  is  it  more  important  to 
set  high  standards  than  in  war  time. 

The  school  is  a  miniature  com¬ 
munity,  representing  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  community  itself.  The  school 
is  the  pride  of  the  town  and  com¬ 
munity,  as  is  the  school  band  the 
pride  of  the  school. 

At  all  community  functions  the 
school  band  is  an  important  phase  of 
the  program.  For  bond  sales,  plan¬ 
ning  programs,  and  cheering  the 
departure  of  the  boys  who  go  out  to 
fight  for  their  country,  the  school 
band  is  always  present — the  courage 
of  the  homefront,  the  buoyancy  of 
patriotism  of  the  soldier. 

School,  community,  and  nation,  the 
school  band  is  always  ready  to  serve. 
The  morale  of  the  home  front  and 
the  future  military  band  that  will  lead 
armies  to  victory,  it  stands  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  courage,  progress,  and  loyalty. 
In  war  time,  as  in  peace  time,  its  note 
of  Inspiration  is  heard  throughout  the 
nation  as  the  pride  of  the  school  and 
community. 

As  in  past  history  the  strains  of 
patriotic  music  have  led  armies  to 
victory,  so  will  the  school  band  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  the  youth  of  the  nation 
to  higher  ideals  and  harmonious 
living. 
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SYMPHONY 

Orchestra 

By  Curtis  H.  Larkin,  Long  Branch,  N.  /. 


•  THE  IDEAL  CONDITIONS  WHICH 
PREVAILED,  following  the  reorgan- 
iution  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orrbestra,  gave  Walter  Damrosch  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  several  plans 
of  long  standing.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  Beethoven  cycle,  in  -which  the 
entire  nine  symphonies  were  given  In 
chronological  order.  In  1909,  six  pro¬ 
grams  were,  prepared,  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  Beethoven's  works:  the  last 
one  being  a  very  unusual  double  per¬ 
formance  of  the  “Xinth  Hymphony," 
which  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment, 
mostly  favorable.  Between  the  two 
performances  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
were  refreshed  with  hot  coffee  and 
sandwiches.  Although  the  audience 
gave  a  great  demonstration  of  approval, 
applauding  and  shouting  for  many 
minutes  at  the  close  of  the  con  'ert. 
Damrosch  felt  that  the  audience  in¬ 
tended  a  good  part  of  the  noisy  dem¬ 
onstration  for  themselves  for  havirg 
endured  the  overlong  performance. 

This  was  the  first  Beethoven  Fes¬ 
tival  ever  given  In  New  York,  and  a 
few  years  later  Damrosch  organized  a 
Brahms’  Festival  on  similar  lines.  All 
four  of  Brahms’  symphonies  were  in¬ 
cluded.  The  popular  Efrem  Zimbalist 
played  the  “Vfoffn  Concerto,”  Wilhelm 
Backhaus  performed  the  great  “B-Flat 
Piano  Concerto,”  while  Frank  Dam¬ 
rosch.  Walter’s  older  brother,  con¬ 
ducted  a  superb  performance  of 
Brahms’  "Requiem.” 

Early  in  1914,  Harry  H.  Flag'.er 
quietly  informed  Damrosch  that  he 
would  assume  the  entire  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  orchestra,  and  that 
he  also  intended  to  contribute  all  nec¬ 
essary  funds  for  its  proper  mainte¬ 
nance.  This  act  of  liberality  naturally 
created  a  great  excitement  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  circles  of  New  York  City,  and 
Mr.  Flagler  was  universally  acclaimed 
as  its  foremost  musical  citizen.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  World  War  the  services 
of  the  orchestra  were  often  donated 
for  war  charities,  and  upon  several  oc¬ 
casions  the  gross  receipts  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  concerts  were  given  to  such  groups 
as  the  American  Friends  of  Musicians 
in  France. 


Part  2 

Un  June  16,  1918,  Walter  Damrosch 
sailed  for  France  as  a  war  worker 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  entertainment  division  of  the  “Y" 
was  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
McLane,  of  New  York.  To  him  Dam¬ 
rosch  was  required  to  submit  the  three 
letters  of  endorsement  demanded  by 
the  regulations.  Among  them  appeared 
the  following  testimonial. 

Sagamore  Bill  May  4th,  1.918. 
Dear  Mr.  McLane: 

Mr,  Walter  Damrotch  U  one  of  the 
very  beat  American,  and  citizen,  in 
DiU  entire  land.  In  character,  ability, 
loyally,  and  fervid  Americaniam  he, 
and  hia,  atand  aecond  to  none  in  the 
tand.  /  have  known  him  thirty  year,; 

I  couch  for  him  aa  if  he  were  my 
brother. 

Faithfully, 

{Signed)  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

While  watching  a  parade  of  French 
and  American  troops  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  down  the  Champs  Elysees  to 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  4,  1918,  Walter  Damrosch 
was  recognized  by  an  American  Army 
Itandmaster  who  imp^lored  him  to  do 
something  for  the  American  Army 
bandsmen  in  France.  He  told  the 
maestro  that  he  had  drilled  his  little 
band  of  twenty-eight  men  for  six 
months  before  being  sent  overseas,  and 
that  they  had  achieved  a  good  record 
in  France.  But,  according  to  the  old 
American  Army  custom,  the  bandsmen 
bad  been  utilized  as  stretcher-bearers, 
and  in  consequence  so  many  had  been 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  shell¬ 
shocked,  that  the  band  had  become 
wholly  disorganized.  Said  their  leader: 
"It  take,  at  leaat  aix  month,  to  train 
a  good  bandaman,  while  a  atretcher- 
bearer  can  be  trained  in  aa  many 
hour,.  We  aerve  a  real  purpoae,  while 
the  men  are  <n  camp,  in  taking  their 
mind,  away  from  the  drudgery  and 
monotony  of  army  life.  Our  muaic 
cheer,  them;  and  a  ailent  camp  ia  al- 
moat  unendurable.  Can’t  you  perauade 


General  Perahing  to  change  thia  cum- 
tom,  juat  aa  the  Britiah  and  other  na¬ 
tion,  have  doneP'  But  Damrosch  was 
without  any  offleial  connection  with 
the  army,  and  he  did  not  think  then 
that  he  could  be  of  much  service  to 
the  bandmaster. 

Within  a  short  time,  however,  he 
was  amazed  when  General  Charles  G. 
Dawes  came  to  his  hotel  to  request 
him  to  visit  General  Pershing  at  the 
general  headquarters  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
at  Chaumont,  for  a  conference  regard¬ 
ing  the  possible  improvement  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  bands.  On  July  17th,  Dam¬ 
rosch  dined  with  John  J.  Pershing  and 
his  staff  officers,  the  conductor  being 
the  only  civilian  present.  The  General 
stated  that,  after  hearing  some  of  the 
crack  military  bands  of  France  and 
England,  he  was  so  utterly  conscious 
of  American  Inferiority  that  be  was 
eager  to  know  if  it  were  possible  to  * 
improve  the  general  standard  of  our  • 
own  army  bands. 

As  he  sat  at  the  table,  the  memory 
of  the  hollow-cheeked  Bandmaster  Ty¬ 
ler  who  had  stood  next  to  him  at  the 
Fourth  of  July  parade  in  Paris  sud¬ 
denly  came  back  to  Damrosch.  With¬ 
out  further  delay,  he  made  a  rather 
Impassioned  plea,  that  American  Army 
bandsmen  should  not  be  sacrifled  any 
longer  as  stretcher-bearers.  Generhl 
Omar  Bundy  and  others  heartily 
agreed  to  the  plan,  but,  to  Damrosch’s 
disappointment.  General  Pershing  said 
nothing  at  all.  But  all  was  well  the 
next  morning  when  the  maestro 
learned  that  an  order  from  the  com- 
inander-in-chief  had  arrived,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  “from  now  on  bandsmen  are 
not  to  be  used  any  longer  as  stretcher- 
bearers  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
military  urgency.” 

More  than  two  hundred  American 
Army  bandmasters  were  instructed  by 
Damrosch  in  the  technic  of  conduct¬ 
ing,  in  harmony,  and  in  orchestration. 
The  various  classes  were  put  in  charge 
of  M.  Francis  Casadesus  and  M.  Andre 
Caplet.  The  latter  later  on  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Lieutenant  Albert  Stoessel. 
a  highly  talented  bandmaster  in  our 
army,  who  today  is  conductor  of  the 
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Chautauqua  Symphony  Orchestra.  A 
really  One  headquarters  band  was 
formed  at  Chaumont.  The  writer  was 
personally  acquainted  for  years  with 
two  members  of  this  band.  Sergeant 
Claude  Gardner  and  Sergeant  Anthony 
Cetta,  both  of  whom  were  solo  clari¬ 
netists  of  Bauer’s  Band  at  Scranton, 
Pa.  The  bandmasters'  school  at  Chau¬ 
mont  flourished  from  October,  1918, 
until  June,  1919,  when  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued  owing  to  the  return  of  our 
"doughboys”  to  America. 

The  thrilling  climax  in  the  history 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  leadership  of  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  was  reached  in  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  in  the  spring  of  1920.  The 
first  concert  was  given  on  May  6  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris,  and 
the  iast  concert  was  played  on  June 
20  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London. 
After  the  opening  performance  on  May 
6,  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  noted 
French  musicians  to  Damroscb’s  dress¬ 
ing-room  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
marvelous  ensemble.  Among  them 
were:  Vincent  IFIndy,  Gabriel  Faure, 
Andre  Messager,  Gabriel  Pierne,  Paul 
Vidal.  Theodore  Dubois,  Nadia  Bou¬ 
langer,  and  many  others. 

On  this  tour  the  soloists  were  the 
two  young  American  artists,  Albert 
Spalding  (violin)  and  John  Powell 
(piano).  In  Bordeaux  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  praise,  but  one  of  them 
said:  “The  orchestra  played  with  that 
dryness  characteristic  of  all  North 
Americans."  Shade  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment!  At  Monte  Carlo,  on  May 
18,  an  afternoon  concert  was  given  in 
the  exquisite  little  theatre  at  the  Ca¬ 
sino.  The  great  tenor,  Jean  de  Reszke, 
was  present.  When  the  “Prize  Song” 
in  the  “Overture  to  the  Meistersinger” 
was  played,  Damrosch  turned  around 
to  look  at  the  old  “Met”  idol.  Jean 
smiled,  but  the  tears  were  running 
down  his  face. 

We  were  happy  to  read  the  account 
of  a  concert  given  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Damrosch  at  the  Borghese  Gardens  in 
Rome  by  the  famous  Banda  Commu- 
nale  di  Roma.  A  crowd  of  several 
thousand  people  were  gathered  around 
the  bandstand  where  Maestro  Vecella 
was  conducting  his  band  in  a  beautiful 
rendition  of  Wagner’s  “Prelude  to 
Parsifal."  Quoting  Damrosch:  “It  was 
a  wonderful  performance.  His  clari¬ 
nets  played  the  opening  unison  phrase 
with  a  vibrant  and  singing  quality  that 
/  have  rarely  heard  equalled,  and  I  was 
struck  by  the  rapt  silence  with  which 
the  huge  audience  of  Italians  listened 
to  it.  I,  unfortunately,  arrived  too 
late  to  hear  the  rendition  of  Beetho¬ 
ven's  ‘Fifth  Symphony,’  which  Vecella 
himself  had  arranged  for  military 
band  and  which  my  musicians  after¬ 
ward  told  me  had  been  beautifully  per¬ 


formed.  The  concert  closed  with  a 
selection  of  airs  from  one  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  modern  Italian  operas.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  concert,  we  all 
went  to  a  private  room  in  a  restaurant 
adjoining  the  Gardens  and  there  ices 
and  vermuth  were  served  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  musical  organUmtions, 
and  I  was  presented  with  the  gold  Ro¬ 
man  medal  of  the  society,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  inscription,  which  I  treasure  very 
highly  as  coming  from  so  remarkable 
a  body  of  players  as  the  Banda  Com- 
munale  di  Roma.” 

Milan  is  an  important  musical  cen¬ 
ter.  Here  the  American  orchestra 
played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Milan 
Symphony  Society.  At  the  same  time 
Toscanini,  a  personal  friend  of  Dam¬ 
rosch,  was  rehearsing  and  conducting 
in  Padua.  He  took  a  night  train  from 
there  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  and  to  give 
his  brother  maestro  his  greeting.  After 
the  concert  he  accompanied  Damrosch 
to  the  railroad  station  where  he  (Tos¬ 
canini)  was  to  take  the  night  train 
back  to  Padua.  Upon  their  arrival  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  who  were  already  in  their 
respective  sleeping-cars,  recognized  the 
great  Arturo,  and,  with  a  great  roar 
of  welcome,  gave  him  three  American 
cheers. 

The  demand  for  seats  in  Brussels 
was  so  great  that  the  little  opera-house 
was  literally  Jammed  to  capacity. 
Quoting  Damrosch:  “I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  played  before  an  audience 
more  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of 
music.  As  a  special  compliment  to 
Brussels  we  played  an  “Adagio  for 
strings,"  by  Lekeu,  a  modern,  highly 
talented,  young  Belgian  composer  who, 
unfortunately,  had  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  The  Adagio  is  a  work  of 
tender,  melancholy  beauty,  and  sounded 
so  exquisite  in  this  building,  that  the 
players  and  I  were  intensely  moved  by 
it  dyring  the  performance.  This  emo¬ 
tion  was  evidently  communicated  to 
the  audience,  so  that  at  the  close  their 
applause  could  not  be  quieted,  and  I 
finally  had  to  take  the  score  of  the 
composition  from  my  desk  and  point 
to  it  in  silent  pantomime.  After  the 
concert,  as  I  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  theater,  two  ladies  came  toward 
me  with  an  old  man  who  proved  to  be 
the  father  of  Guillaume  Lekeu.  He 
tried  to  thank  me  for  our  playing  of 
his  son’s  composition,  but  broke  down 
completely  as  the  tears  poured  down 
his  face." 

At  Amsterdam,  the  huge  Ck>ncertge- 
bow  has  a  stage  perched  up  so  high 
that  the  people  in  the  parquet  literally 
have  to  strain  their  necks  to  see  the 
performers,  and  the  reverberation  of 
sound  is  excessive.  The  hall  seats 
three  thousand  people,  and  there  were 


not  more  than  fourteen  hundred  at  the 
concert.  However,  they  surely  made 
up  in  enthusiasm  what  they  lacked  in 
numbers.  All  previous  notions  of  the 
phlegm  of  the  Dutch  people  were  com¬ 
pletely  dissipated.  Not  being  a  prlma 
donna.  Damrosch  did  not  keep  count 
of  the  many  times  he  was  recalled 
after  the  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
“Eroica  Symphony,"  but,  as  he  had  to 
march  down  and  up  a  platform  of 
about  fifty  steps  each  time,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  plenty  of  exercise.  The 
newspapers  were  generous  in  their 
comparison  of  the  American  orchestra 
with  their  own. 

London  marked  the  last  lap  of  the 
orchestra’s  musical  race  through  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1920.  After  playing  four  con¬ 
certs  at  Queen’s  Hall  (June  14,  15,  16, 
19),  their  farewell  performance  was 
given  on  June  20th  at  the  huge  Royal 
Albert  Hall.  The  unanimity  of  bowing 
in  the  playing  of  the  Damrosch  strings 
impressed  and  delighted  the  London 
audiences  and  critics,  but  one  of  the 
latter  was  evidently  annoyed  by  such 
an  unprecedented  display  of  precision, 
as  he  began  his  analysis  of  a  concert 
with  the  head-line:  “Orchestra  Too 
Good  to  be  Perfect." 

Nowadays,  whenever  great  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  go  on  tour,  every¬ 
thing  is  done  in  order  to  make  the 
players  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
How  utterly  different  it  is  from  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  pioneer  or¬ 
chestras  in  America’s  musicai  wilder¬ 
ness!  Quoting  Damrosch:  “I  remem¬ 
ber  that  once  in  those  early  days  we 
had  to  fill  in  a  date  in  a  small  New 
York  State  town  on  our  way  to  Can¬ 
ada.  The  principal  hotel  had  room  for 
only  about  twenty,  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra  were  quartered 
in  four  other  hotels.  Naturally  the  un¬ 
fortunate  five  who  were  put  into  the 
last  of  these  had  a  terrible  story  to  tell 
of  their  sufferings  when  we  met  the 
following  morning  at  the  station.  To 
be  syre,  the  manager  of  the  hotel  had 
charged  only  a  dollar  for  each  person, 
and  this  included  his  supper,  bed,  and 
breakfast,  but  their  rooms  had  been 
dismal  and  the  beds  hard.  The  climax 
was  reached  in  the  morning,  when,  as 
a  frowsy  waitress  began  to  serve  them 
their  breakfast  in  the  fly-specked  din¬ 
ing-room  on  a  table  covered  with  the 
inevitable  dirty  red  and  white  checked 
cloth,  the  manager,  putting  his  head 
in  at  the  door,  shouted:  ‘Lizzie,  no 
eggs  for  the  band!’  This  phrase  be¬ 
came  a  catchword  in  the  orchestra,  and 
whenever  my  manager  or  I  refused 
anything  to  our  men,  the  cry  immedi¬ 
ately  resounded:  ‘Of  course,  no  eggs 
for  the  band!’  I  wonder  how  many 
of  the  conductors  of  these  (modern) 
orchestras,  who  all  receive  generous 
(Turn  to  page  St) 
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JUST, 

Pythagorean  and 


Tempered  INTONATION 

The  Third  of  a  Series  of  Articles 


By  Ralph  R.  Pottle,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Music 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College 
Hannmond,  Louisiana 


•  JUST  INTONATION  FASCINATES 
SOME  PEOPLE  and  around  it  many 
informal  diacuuionfl  arise  and  develop 
among  musicians.  The  writer  has  over¬ 
heard  string  players  wax  eloquent,  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  purporting  to 
defend  Just  Intonation. 

It  would  prove  expedient  here,  per¬ 
haps,  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the 
more  evident  dissimilarities  between 
the  Just,  Pythagorean,  and  tempered 
scales.  The  Just  scale  (also  called  the 
pure  scale,  natural  scale,  and  true 
scale)  is  flexible  permitting  permuta¬ 
tions  for  the  effect  of  consonance  be¬ 
tween  all  intervals,  resulting  in  con¬ 
tracted  major  thirds,  sixths,  and  sev¬ 
enths.  The  Pythagorean  diatonic  scale, 
according  to  Redfleld,  evolved  from 
perfect  fifths  and  fourths  resulting  in 
expanded  major  thirds,  sixths,  and  sev¬ 
enths.*  The  equally  tempered  scale, 
in  general,  is  a  compromise  between 
the  two  as  it  relates  to  the  intervals 
named  above. 

Just  intonation  was  referred  to  as  a 
standard  for  instrumental  music  by 
one  of  our  contemporary  authorities 
in  an  article  entitled  “Just  Intona¬ 
tion.’**  In  fact,  devotees  of  Just  intona¬ 
tion  have  proclaimed  it  as  the  ideal 
since  the  time  of  Helmholtx,  whose 
masterpiece  stands  as  a  fitting  monu¬ 
ment  to  bis  searching  investigations. 
His  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Just 
scale,  i.e.,  that  Justly  Intoned  chords 
possess  a  full  and  saturated  harmoni¬ 
ousness  and  that  they  flow  on  calm 
and  smooth,  are  strong  and  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  evidence  which  he  submit¬ 
ted.*  Likewise,  Redfleld  relates  that 
the  only  person  who  does  not  prefer 
pure  harmonics  to  tempered  is  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  never  heard  them.*  Fur¬ 
ther,  Lloyd,  in  one  of  his  recent  works, 
makes  an  ardent  appeal  for  Just  in¬ 
tonation.'  His  further  statement  in 


the  same  work  that  a  quartet  of 
string  players  approximate  to  the  pure 
scale  which  is  all  the  trained  ear  de¬ 
mands,  is  made  without  any  support¬ 
ing  evidence.*  In  reality,  there  are 
indications  that  string  players  tend  to 
evade  the  pure  scale  and  to  approach 
instead  the  Pythagorean  intervals  in 
their  playing. 

Greene  conducted  a  study  in  which 
six  professional  violinists  played  unac¬ 
companied  in  eleven  performances.  It 
was  disclosed  (1)  that  they  played  in 
neither  the  Just  nor  equally  tempered 
scale.  All  agreed  exactly  as  to  the 
direction  of  typical  interval  values, 
with  minor  variations  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  deviation;  (2)  as  compared 
with  both  Just  and  equally  tempered 
intonation,  major  seconds  and  major 
thirds  tended  to  be  expanded,  minor 


seconds  and  minor  thirds,  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  were  contracted;  (S)  the  average 
extent  of  each  of  the  four  intervale 
approximated  its  theoretical  magni¬ 
tude  in  Pirthagorean  intonation.*  Thus 
there  are  indications,  as  stated  above.  ’ 
that  string  players  (the  writer  is  a 
violinist),  many  of  whom  profess  to 
play  in  Just  intonation,  approach  in¬ 
stead  the  Pythagorean  intervals  in 
their  performances.  Smith  notes  thia 
propensity  in  reviewing  the  character¬ 
istic  discrepancies  between  the  Just 
and  the  tempered  scales.  He  relates, 
that  many  of  the  deviations  which, 
professional  musicians  desire  to  m^ke 
from  the  tempered  scale  are  not  toward 
the  Just  scale  but  farther  away  from 
it.  One  noteworthy  example,  he  re¬ 
minds  us,  is  the  tendency  to  push  the 
seventh  scale  degree  or  leading  tone 


An  infermsi  shot  of  the  Seutkessfern  Leeiiisns  CoUeqs  lend,  Irsu  Section,  during 
rekeenel  et  clinic  time.  The  District  Four  Clinic,  an  annual  avent,  has  drawn  nationally 
renowned  autkorities  to  “Soutkeastern,"  Lee  Lockkert,  Dr.  Harry  Wilton  and  etkers. 
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■p  80  that  it  leana  very  decidedly  on 
the  tonic.  Thia  tone  in  the  even  tem¬ 
pered  acale  ia  already  one-ninth  of  a 
tempered  half  atep  aharp,  thua  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  tendency  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  la  to  merely  increaae  the  breach 
of  the  aeventh  acale  degree  between 
the  natural  and  tempered  acalea  by 
approilmating  the  Pythagorean.* 

The  writer  ia  not  oppoaed  to  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  pitch  of  tonea  by  performera. 
He  bellevea,  in  fact,  that  deviationa 
either  aharp  or  flat  of  normal  fre¬ 
quency  when  deaired  are  facilitated 
through  the  uae  of  the  tempered  acale. 
Generally,  tonea  of  the  equally  tem¬ 
pered  acale  He  aomewhere  between  the 
extremes  in  pitch  eatabliahed  by  the 
sharper  Pythagorean  acale  tones  and 
the  flatter  Just  scale  tones.  Conse¬ 
quently.  a  compromise  in  pitch  either 
sharp  or  flat  of  normal  frequency 
would  be  more  easily  attained  than 
with  the  adoption  of  either  the  Just  or 
Pythagorean  acale. 

The  approximate  midway  position  of 
the  tempered  acale  is  particularly 
signiflcant  in  the  manufacture  of 
“pitched"  instruments  such  as  the 
reeds,  woodwinds,  and  brasses.  To 
build  them  in  approximate  Pytha¬ 
gorean  intonation  would  limit  their 
moat  satisfactory  usefulness  to  playing 
in  no  more  than  perhaps  three  keys. 
Moreover,  to  build  them  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  all  of  the  countless  wander¬ 
ings  of  the  Just  scale,  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  tones  to  each  octave  according 
to  Foley,*  would  prove  impracticable 
if  not  impossible.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
to  build  instruments  to  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  twelve  tones, 
some  of  which  are  compromised,  in 
each  octave  of  the  tempered  scale  is 
somewhat  simpler  than  would  be  tbe 
case  if  seventy  tones  in  each  octave 
were  indicated. 

However,  aside  from  manufacturing 
considerations,  there  is  strong  authority 
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for  the  statement  that  the  equally  tem¬ 
pered  scale  is  preferable  in  our  present 
state  of  musical  advancement.  One 
of  the  most  signiflcant  statements  fa¬ 
voring  the  tempered  scale  comes  from 
the  avowed  Just  intonationist.  Helm- 
holts.  He  said  that  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  simplicity  of  tem¬ 
pered  intonation  is  extremely  advan¬ 
tageous  for  instrumental  music,  that 
any  other  intonation  requires  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  greater  complication  in 


the  mechanism  of  the  instrument,  and 
would  materially  increase  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  manipulation,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  high  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  instrumental  music  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  tempered  intona¬ 
tion."  The  eminent  English  scientist. 
Sir  James  Jeans,  points  out  that  Bach 
advocated  the  system  of  equal  tempera¬ 
ment  and  not  only  tuned  his  own  clavi¬ 
chord  and  harpsichord  to  It  but  he 

(YsrH  to  page  21) 
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French  Horn  Practice 

Accomplinhment  on  French  Horn  l«  re¬ 
warded  by  the  appreciation  of  your  band 
and  orchestra  friends,  your  director,  and 
the  public.  Good  horn  playing  la  irrealatl- 
ble.  You  can  earn  thia  appreciation  by 
practice.  It  muat  be  your  problem,  your 
arrangement,  your  work.  The  cartoona 
are  you  and  pour  daily  practice. 

Queatlon :  How  can  I  decide  on  a 

mouthpiece,  cup  aise  helpful  for  achool 
work? 

Anawer ;  Inaert  a  dime  flat  over  the 
cup.  if  the  dime  centera  Itself  or  singa 
Into  the  cup  at  all,  the  mouthpiece  should 
feel  handy  for  general  short-notice  achool 
work.  (See  sketches  November  1940, — 
May  1942). 

Queatlon :  I  saw  a  double  horn  with 
a  rotary  type  thumb  valve  which  was  lo¬ 
cated  farthest  from  the  mouthpiece.  This 
design  does  not  appear  In  your  June  1942 
sketches. 

Answer :  Certain  models  of  Geyer, 


Romany  icera<lv**?2»t*fc>r  wwrt  ne^ 

Hem  ceeJiy  as  you'd  "u  •  rtuX  C.  And 
8ke 'tv  alay.rllin)  ylay.  om.  Buddwt, 

Knopf,  and  Olds  double  horns  use  this 
design.  Thumb  valves  may  be  located 
In  several  different  places  with  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  playing  results.  The  action  Is 
usually  best  where  the  thumb  lever  Is 
straight  and  where  It  connects  with  the 
valve  by  the  shortest  possible  route.  The 
less  "side-wise”  motion  there  la.  the  better 
It  feels  to  the  thumb. 

Question :  Should  I  check  my  pitch 

against  the  tempered  scale  (piano  scale), 
or  against  the  natural  scale  (singer’s 
scale)  ? 

Answer :  Most  directors  like  "solid”, 
"on-the-beam”  horn  pitch  for  general  en¬ 
semble  work.  However,  solo  and  small 
group  passages  need  the  human  touch  of 
the  natural  scale  with  a  high-pitched  2rd 
(Ml)  and  7th  (Ti).  To  check  your  horn’s 
intonation,  play  beside  a  well-tuned  piano, 
comparing  every  tone  of  your  chronruitic 
scale  with  Its  equivalent  on  the  piano. 
Write  down  the  correction  (lip,  hand, 
valve  slide,  thumb  substitution)  you  found 
handiest  for  each  faulty  tone. 
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A  PRIVATE  Lesson 
EIACH  Day  for  EACH  Pupil 

Impossible  ?  Perhaps  Not 

Two  Interesting  Short  Articles  By 

Jules  S.  Bourquin, 

Director  of  Instrontental  Music, 

R«rtl*(vilU,  OtUkoma,  Public  Sckooli. 


•  ALMOST  EVERY  DIRECTOR  haa 
wished  that  every  student  in  his  band 
or  orchestra  could  take  private  lessons. 
Likewise,  there  are  very  few  bands 
or  orchestras  in  which  each  student 
can  afford  to  study  privately.  Another 
problem  in  most  organizations  is  the 
dislike  many  of  its  members  have  for 
home  practice.  Most  of  this  dislike  for 
practice  is  because  the  student  does 
not  know  how  to  practice,  hut  it  is 
never-the-less  real.  Most  students  en¬ 
joy  taking  lessons  and  going  to  re¬ 
hearsals. 

With  these  problems  in  mind  we  re¬ 
organized  our  summer  classes  last 
summer  and  changed  them  from  in¬ 
strumental  classes  into  teacher  training 
classes.  The  only  attempt  that  was 
made  to  teach  the  cornetists  to  play 
cornet  was  through  teaching  them  how 
to  teach  cornet.  All  problems  were 
discussed  from  a  teacher's  standpoint 
and  from  the  angle  of  getting  the 
young  teacher  to  be  constantly  using 
hia  head  and  figuring  how,  why,  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  This  was 
done  in  all  sections;  however,  not  in 
the  beginning  classes. 

Many  of  our  summer  students  were 
quite  shocked,  and  many  overjoyed 
when  it  was  announced  that  no  one 
need  do  any  more  home  practice,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The 
average  youngster’s  practice  routine 
does  very  little  more  (especially  if  he 
does  not  study  privately)  than  make 
him  tired,  and  sometimes  disgusted. 
The  class  was  told  that  they  had  been 


trained  to  teach  and  now  each  one 
would  be  given  a  Job.  Rarliara  Battle 
was  to  give  a  private  lesson  each  day 
to  Barbara  Battle.  Everett  Dewees 
was  to  do  the  same  for  Everett  Dewees. 
In  other  words.  Instead  of  going  home 
and  thoughtlessly  blowing  or  bowing, 
each  one  was  to  go  home  and  give 
himself  a  lesson.  This  work,  or  these 
lessons,  would  accomplish  something 
if  each  student  (or  teacher)  was 
thinking  and  watching  carefully  as 
every  good  teacher  should. 

We  all  agree  that  practice  should 
l>e  done  from  this  point  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  pointing  out  to  the  pupil  that 
he  is  really  the  teacher  when  he  is 
at  home  gives  him  a  new  slant  on  the 
procedure.  It  also  gives  a  little  lift 
to  his  ego.  We  feel  that  this  program 
will  help  the  private  pupil  to  get  more 
value  received  from  his  lessons.  It 
gives  the  pupil  who  does  not  study 
privately  a  chance  to  make  each  prac¬ 
tice  period  a  worth  while  experience. 
In  both  cases  improvement  will  be 
more  rapid,  and  we  all  know  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

An  Evening  at 
the  McClintocks 

•  IF  YOU  ARE  A  MUSIC  LOVER  id 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  (and  there  are 
many  music  lovers  in  Oklahoma),  you 
are  apt  to  receive  at  most  any  time  an 
invitation  to  spend  an  evening  at  the 
McClintocks. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  McClintock 


#  Mr.  Bourquin 


home  you  are  very  graciously  received 
by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClintock. 
When  all  of  the  guests  have  arrived, 
you  are  handed  a  neatly  typed  concert 
program,  complete  with  program 
notes.  The  program  this  evening  may 
be  an  all  Bach  program,  an  all  Russian 
program,  or  Just  a  fine  arrangement  of 
concert  numbers  such  as  you  love  to 
listen  to  in  any  fine  concert  hall.  Mr. 
McClintock  steps  to  his  record  library, 
arranges  the  records  on  the  phono¬ 
graph.  and  everyone  relaxes  for  a  half, 
hour  of  excellent  music.  During  in-^ 
termission  (yes,  there  is  an  intermis¬ 
sion  too),  conversation  flourishes, 
embellished  with  refreshments.  Soon 
it  is  time  for  the  second  half  of  the 
program.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
half  of  the  program  one  hates  to  leave 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of  the  McClin¬ 
tock  home,  however,  tomorrow  Is  an¬ 
other  day,  so  you  say  good-bye  with 
many  thanks  for  a  delightful  evening. 
Secretly  you  hope  It  will  be  oft  re¬ 
peated. 

The  genial  young  man  who  wan  our 
host  is  seventy  years  of  age.  He  is 
strictly  an  amateur  musician.  When  he 
was  ten  he  took  a  few  lessons  on  the 
old  cottage  organ,  and  from  that  mea¬ 
ger  beginning  he  gradually  built  an' 
interest  in  good  music  which  grew 
to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment.  He  has 
sung  in  choirs,  directed  choirs,  and 
done  a  great  deal  of  barbershopping 
ever  since  he  was  eighteen.  He  even 
played  the  cello  for  a  while,  but  quit 
when  he  found  it  was  making  him  bow- 
legged.  On  the  side,  he  has  found  time 
to  be  one  of  Bartlesville's  leading  men 
in  civic,  business,  and  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  McClintock  has  a  message  to 
school  musicians  of  today  who  are  en¬ 
joying  their  musical  activities  in 
school.  I  quote:  “When  yon  get  out 


This  It  DIrsctor  Bourquin't  EUmsstsry  School  Bond.  Ho  alto  dIrocH  Iho  Elomontary 
Orchoitra  and  fha  Canlral  Hiqk  Band. 
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Tti*  McClinfocks  in  fh«!r  lovaly  homa,  anfarfain  with  music. 


0/  tchool  and  into  the  businest  or 
pro/eetional  world,  never  let  yonr 
intereet  and  enjoyment  of  iitiitic  die. 
At  time$  the  flame  may  imoulder,  due 
to  outeide  caret,  never  allow  it  to 
go  out.  In  the  tuntet  years  of  my 
life  I  find  my  enjoyment  of  miiaic  a 
treasure  chest  of  unusual  moral  excel¬ 
lence.  Every  day  we  invite  to  our 
home  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
alt  time  to  perform  for  our  enjoyment 
masterpieces  of  the  musical  art,  the 
great  classics  which  have  borne  the 
test  of  time  and  live  on  and  on  to  give 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  tc  countless 
souls  who  can  enter  into  the  joys  of 
great  mitair.  For  the  expenditure  of 
a  dollar,  plus  tax,  I  can  hear  as  often 
and  when  /  please  the  great  Baroque 
organ  in  the  Oermanic  Museum  of 
Harvard,  as  E.  Power  Biggs  plays 
Bach’s  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor. 
The  thought  i«  almost  beyond  belief." 

Mr.  McCllntock  has  a  large  library 
of  recorded  music,  also  books  of  music 
history,  biography,  and  other  aids  to 
the  appreciation  of  good  music.  Both 
libraries  are  used  together.  Prom  his 
recordings  he  has  built  thirty-six  com- 

- 


plete  programs.  These  programs  are 
patterned  in  style  after  those  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 

Music  has  meant  much  indeed  in  the 
lives  of  the  McClintocks.  When  a 


young  man,  it  was  his  love  of  music 
which  caused  him  to  meet  the  girl,  I 
quote:  "Whose  shoe  I  was  unworthy 
to  tie,  but  whose  corset  /  have  laced 
many  times.” 

- <»• 


Jha,  Sand,  (Ovutdaiiu 

i^o^AMpondanca,  Qlink, 

By  C.  W.  Coons,  Supervisor  of  Music 

Tullahohia,  Tenn. 


or  backward  letters  that  sometimes  re¬ 
sult  from  such  reversals.  Any  regulation 
maneuvers  may  be  used  except  the  pivot 
and  countermarch — and  they  are  possible 
but  Inadvisable. 


.^oel 


Here  are  some  pointers  concerning 
marching  exhibitions  gleaned  from  vari¬ 
ous  points  over  the  nation. 

Nsw  Uniforms  (7) 

If  you  are  outfitting  a  new  or  expanded 
band  with  uniforms,  white  will  be  the 
most  practical  and  obtainable  costume ; 
and  under  lights  on  a  football  field.  It  is 
probably  the  best  looking,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  crimson,  against  the  green  of 
the  turf.  (For  later  inside  performances, 
dark  trousers  and  skirts  with  white  shirts 
are  much  more  dressy,  actually,  than  col¬ 
ored  uniforms.)  It  will  make  a  striking 
effect  when  marching.  If  you  alternate 
ranks  uniformed  In  white  with  the  regular 
uniforms,  or.  If  you  have  a  large  band. 
It  will  be  especially  striking  If  you  make 
the  outside  or  the  next  to  the  outside 
ranks  and  flies  In  white  with  the  rest  of 
the  band  in  the  colored  uniforms.  For 
stadium  marching,  the  white-garbed  play¬ 
ers  a  square,  oblong,  letter,  nr  emblem  in 
the  center  of  the  band. 

The  Square  Band 

For  new  groups  of  limited  numbers,  or 
for  the  larger  band  that  desires  to  split 
Itself  Into  two,  three,  or  four  maneuver¬ 
ing  groups,  the  square  marching  unit  Is 
the  answer.  This  type  of  formation  makes 
a  band  as  mobile  as  an  army  Jeep.  By 
using  twirlers  on  the  corners  and  leaving 
symmetrically  placed  blanks  In  the  ranks 
a  small  group  can  be  made  to  look  larger 
than  it  really  is;  It  can  be  further  ex¬ 
panded  in  appearance  by  using  a  drum 
major  or  (better)  a  majorette  on  each 
side,  for,  since  only  flank  turns  are  used 


with  a  square  band,  every  side  Is  a  front 
and  the  band  will  automatically  fall  under 
the  direction  of  the  drum  major  toward 
whom  it  Is  facing.  The  following  Is  a 
diagram  showing  how  a  group  of  17  in¬ 
strumentalists  can  be  "blown  up”  into  a 
square  band  marching  5x5 ;  also,  note  how 
the  extra  drum  majors  expand  the  appar¬ 
ent  slie  of  the  band. 

I>‘gend : 

X — instrumentalist 
X — bass  drum 
o — twirler 
* — drum  major 
7 — optional  drum  major 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 


X 


o 

X 

X 

X 
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The  blank  spaces  around  the  bass  drum 
are  not  noticeable,  especially  If  you  are 
marching  a  7x7  formation  instead  of  a 
5x5 ;  these  plus  the  4  twirlers  will  allow 
41  players  to  march  in  a  square  of  7x7, 
28  in  6x8,  and  17  In  5x5  as  per  diagram. 

In  this  formation,  a  band  uses  flank 
movements  for  all  turns  and  a  to-the  rear 
march  for  its  countermarch.  Since  It  main¬ 
tains  at  all  times  the  same  side  toward 
the  various  points  of  the  compass,  it  is  Im¬ 
possible  to  reverse  the  band  and  get  mixed 
up  on  maneuvers  with  the  up-side-down 


A  Christmas  Potpourri  for 
Band  or  Band  and  Chorus 


A  brand  new  band  potpourri  of  every¬ 
body's  favorite  Christmas  Carols  by 
Ronald  K.  Prescott.  This  is  more  than 
a  simple  medley  and  yet  it  does  not 
approach  the  proportions  of  a  fan¬ 
tasy.  It  can  be  handled  easily  by 
class  C  and  D  bands. 

Noel  is  arranged  for  band,  but  it  is 
very  effective  when  used  with  a 
chorus. 

Chorus  parts  in  CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS  AND  FOLK  SONGS.  .30c 

BS  South  Tenth  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS  2.  MINNESOTA 


October,  1943 
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MUSIC  at  Your 
Finger  TIPS 

A  School  Music  Library  System  that  Saves  Time 

By  Lelcmd  R.  Long 

Band  and  Orchestra  Director,  C.  K.  McClatchy  Senior  High  School ' 


i 


S«cr«mMto,  C«lifefni« 


•  HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT  ABOUT 
THAT  MUSIC  LIBRARY  SET-UP  OF 
YOURS  RECENTLY?  Better  I  might 
ask,  jrou  to  forget  it?  There  U 
probably  no  more  important  considera¬ 
tion  In  the  entire  music  department, 
unless  it  is  the  teaching  of  fundamen¬ 
tals.  Yet  how  many  of  us  get  busy 
and  organize  our  music  library  thor¬ 
oughly?  It  takes  a  bit  of  drive  and 
some  know-how  to  get  started;  but 
what  a  relief  to  have  that  part  of  one's 
Job  settled  once  and  for  all.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  a  system  in  op¬ 
eration  after  the  ground  work  has  been 
laid. 

In  his  article  in  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  tor  May.  1943,  entitled  “How 
to  Systematize  Your  School  Music  Li¬ 
brary,”  Adam  P.  Lesinsky  has  sug¬ 
gested  how  it  may  be  done.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  to  cover  as  broad  a 
scope  as  he  did,  but  simply  to  tell  of 
the  progress  made  in  reorganizing  the 
music  library  in  one  particular  school, 
namely  the  C.  K.  McClatchy  High 
School  in  Sacramento. 

C.  K.  McClatchy  is  a  comparatively 
new  school,  having  Just  completed  its 
seventh  year  in  operation.  It  takes 


pride  in  its  musical  organizations; 
especially  the  brilliantly  uniformed 
military  and  concert  band  of  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  pieces.  The  method  of 
handling  music  was  revised  this  year 
to  accommodate  increased  enrollment 
and  a  more  extensive  sight-reading 
program.  The  expenditure  of  several 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  new  music 
also  made  necessary  the  revision  of 
the  former  alphabetical  system  of  fil¬ 
ing  music.  It  is  with  the  thought  of 
passing  along  the  outcome  of  some  of 
this  experience,  in  the  belief  that  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  objectives  have  been 
attained,  that  this  is  submitted. 

A  music  library  system  which  per¬ 
mits  full  use  of  available  material, 
one  in  which  the  music  used  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  flies  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  Issued,  all  parts  ac¬ 
counted  for,  is  a  good  system.  If  this 
is  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  effort  expended  by  student 
librarians  and  director,  it  is  still  a 
better  system.  If  the  music  library 
system  makes  possible  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  location  of  all  parts  at 
any  given  moment,  and  combines  this 
with  the  above  mentioned  attributes. 


Mott  of  tko  offocfivonott  of  a  mutic  library  tyttam  it  lott  unlau  tha  foliot  aro  of 
koavy  oaooqli  matarial,  providad  with  daap  pockatt,  to  adaquataly  tafaquard  tha 
SMitic  costainad  is  tham.  Sinca  our  mutic  wat  to  ba  fSlad  koritontaify  rathar  than 
vartically,  at  in  ttaal  filinq  cabinatt,  wa  uta  foidart  of  aitra  kaavy  tag  board. 


Wa  hava  a  parmanant,  quickly  accatt- 
ibla  racord  of  aack  piaca  of  mutic 
containad  in  tha  library  in  thit  indai.  / 


it  is  a  superior  system. 

These  were  the  main  objectives  we 
had  in  mind  in  making  the  revision. 

I  say  tre  advisedly,  because  a  fairly 
large  number  of  people  were  brought 
into  the  picture  before  the  project  was 
completed.  First,  it  was  necessary  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration,  for  equipment  was  needed 
and  some  expense  was  involved.  Prin¬ 
cipal  8.  A.  Pepper  and  Supervisor  of 
Instrumental  Music  George  Von  Hagel 
gave  whole  hearted  support  when  the 
project  was  suggested  to  them.  It  is 
always  a  wise  move  to  have  adminis¬ 
trative  backing  in  undertaking  any 
extensive  project,  particularly  since 
other  departments  may  be  involved. 

Secondly,  it  was  both  necessary  and 
expedient  to  sell  the  idea  of  the  need 
for  a  better  system  to  the  student 
librarians  and  our  one  N.  Y.  A.  assis¬ 
tant.  Their  enthusiasm  was  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  carrying  out  muck 
of  the  routine  work  where  attention  to 
detail  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
were  desirable.  The  motion  that  this 
was  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  the  musical  organizations  and  like¬ 
wise  an  opportunity  to  learn  was 
stressed  in  presenting  the  matter  to 
them.  Their  future  work  in  the  li- 
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brary,  in  addition,  could  be  carried 
out  mush  more  efflciently  through  the 
knowledge  gained  In  setting  np  the 
system. 

Our  first  step  in  the  actual  reorgan¬ 
isation  of  the  library  was  to  install 
separate  card  index  files  under  three 
main  classifications:  Band,  Orchestra, 
and  Chamber  Music.  We  bad  the  3x6 
cards  printed  in  the  school  printing 
shop,  using  pink  cards  for  band,  blue 
for  orchestra,  and  white  for  chamber 
music.  Since  Chamber  Mutic  was  the 
smallest  classification,  all  solos,  method 
books,  miscellaneous  scores,  and  text 
books  on  marching  maneuvers,  etc., 
were  allocated  to  this  file. 

I  might  add  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new  music  was  for  small 
ensembles,  including  works  for  string 
orchestra,  brass  and  woodwind  groups 
in  as  many  different  combinations  as 
possible.  The  writer  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  extensive  use  of  chamber 
music  is  one  of  the  best  and  surest 
ways  of  producing  thoroughly  musical 
large  organisations.  A  broad  selec¬ 
tion  of  music  of  this  type  has  already 
been  of  considerable  advantage  in  pro¬ 
viding  program  material  for  P.  T.  A. 
programs.  Junior  music  group  recitals, 
and  for  all  occasions  where  the  larger 
organisations  were  not  required.  While 
admitting  a  rather  free  interpretation 
of  the  term  Chamber  Muaic,  we  classi¬ 
fied  all  of  this  material  in  the  white 
card  index. 

In  addition  to  using  cards  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  as  a  further  safeguard 
against  confusion  in  locating  cards  and 
filing,  we  used  the  headings  Orches¬ 
tration,  Bandstration,  and  Chamber 
Music  for  each  of  the  three  types  of 
Index  card.  The  cards  contain  the 
following  essential  information:  File 
Number,  Title,  Composer,  Publisher, 
Type  (sometimes  labeled  character). 
Date  Published,  Inventory  of  Instru¬ 
mentation,  and  the  Total  Number  of 
ParU. 

The  back  of  each  card  is  designed  to 
be  a  permanent  record  of  the  use  of 
the  composition  named  on  the  opposite 
side.  Headings  include  the  date  per¬ 
formed,  the  occasion,  and  the  director's 
personal  reaction.  This  record  is  pri- 


W*  use  the  headings  Orchestration,  Bandstration  and  Chantbar  Music  for  the  three 
types  of  index  card.  The  cards  contain  the  following  assantial  information:  file  num¬ 
ber,  title,  composer,  publisher,  type  (sometimes  labeled  character),  data  published, 
inventory  of  instrumentation,  and  total  number  of  parts. 


nurily  a  means  of  assuring  complete 
use  of  the  library  in  the  sight-reading 
program.  It  also  serves  as  an  aid  to 
memory  for  the  director  in  selecting 
programs  from  year  to  year.  Its  value 
as  a  permanent  record  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  amount  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  involved. 

As  a  further  precaution  against  im- 
prcHOer  filing,  different  letters  were 
used  to  designate  band,  orchestra  and 
chamber  music.  March  sized  band  mu¬ 
sic  was  given  the  letter  M  followed  by 
the  number,  as  M23  or  M44.  Octavo 


sized  music  was  listed  under  O  for 
the  band,  quarto  under  q,  and  foreign, 
over-sized  editions  under  F.  Orches¬ 
tra  music  was  filed  under  three  dif¬ 
ferent  file  letters,  S  for  small  or  octavo 
size,  A  for  American  or  quarto,  and 
E  for  European  or  Breitkopf  and  Har- 
tel  size.  File  letters  chosen  for  cham¬ 
ber  music  were  CS  and  CL,  for  small 
and  large  respectively.  .These  letters, 
printed  boldly  in  India  ink  on  the 
outside  end  of  each  manila  filing 
folder,  along  with  the  title,  composer, 
and  organization,  practically  guarantee 
that  the  librarians  will  get  the  music 
back  in  the  correct  place. 

Since  our  music  was  to  be  filed  hori¬ 
zontally  rather  than  vertically,  as  in 
steel  filing  cabinets,  we  used  extra¬ 
heavy  tag  board  in  making  the  fold¬ 
ers.  These  were  cut  out  the  same 
width  and  double  the  length  of  the 
music,  with  an  inch  or  two  left  over 
for  folding.  The  narrow  left-over 
strips  were  used  for  the  march-sized 
music.  A  'cello  floor  board  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  implement  to 
use  in  creasing  the  middle  of  the 
folder,  leaving  a  fiat,  squared-off  sur- 


WteCUteky  High  School  fskot  prid#  is  Ht  maticsi  orgsniutios*.  Mpecislly  the  bril- 
Restly  uniformed  milHsry  and  concert  bend  of  epproiimetely  siity  pieces. 


NEW  BAND  PUBLICATIONS 


MARCHING  ALONG 

A  fantasy  for  mliad  voices  and  piano  duet. 
Arrangement  and  original  music  by  Domenico  Savino. 
Additional  text  by  John  Latouche. 

Doihm'ico  Savino  orrangod  this  in9aniout  fantasy  of  Amorica's 
most  patriotic  10091  —  "Anchors  Awai9h",  "Ovor  Tharo”, 
"Tlia  Marina's  Hymn",  and  "Marckin9  Alon9  To9othar"  — 
and  addad  his  own  ori9inal  music  to  ankanco  tka  prosantation. 

It  can  bo  parformod  by  ckoral  9roup  and  band,  or  ckoral 
9roup  and  piano  duat.  It  can  also  bo  parformod  as  a  piano 
duat  composition,  or  as  a  band  salaction. 

Standard  Band,  $5.00  Symphonic  land,  $7J0 


NEWI  DISTINCTIVE! 

TIMELYI 

Cornin'  In  On  A  Wing  And  A  Prayer . . 

ArrengeJ  By 
. .  Paul  Yoder 

TKe  Squadron  Song . . 

. . . Paul  Yoder 

Manxanillo  A  Feist  Publication . . . . 

..  . . . . Paul  Yoder 

Tbe  Song  Of  The  Seabees . . . . 

. . .  Paul  Yoder 

The  Hilk,  The  Devil  And  MacArthur. _  „ 

_ Graham  T.  Overgard 

Standard  Band,  75c  Symphonic  Band,  $1.25 

United  Nations  On  The  March  A  Feist  Publication  Wm.  C.  Schoenfeld 

Standard  Bond,  $1.00  Sympltonic  Bond,  tIJO 
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taca  at  the  end.  The  point  of  a  pair  I 
of  KlMors  was  drawn  along  the  Hat 
at  the  point  of  the  crease,  using  thi 
floor  board  as  a  ruler  and  making  1 
alight  groove  in  the  tag  boiu'd  anrfaca 
Using  the  board,  it  was  easy  to  make 
the  width  between  the  two  creases 
conform  exactly  to  the  thickness  at 
the  orchestration.  Strips  of  Scotch 
tape  placed  along  the  outside  of  the 
creases  to  prevent  tearing  completed 
the  process. 

The  next  procedure  was  to  number 
all  of  the  music  contained  in  the  foM- 
ers  according  to  a  specifled  arrange 
ment.  For  the  band  we  used  the  or 
der  suggested  by  Prescott  and  Cbidea 
ter  in  "Getting  Results  with  School 
Bands."' 

Orcheiitra  rnuuic  was  arranged  In  thr 
usual  score  order  and  numbered.  Bracktu 
were  placed  around  the  first  and  last  nu» 
bers  in  each  orchestration,  as 
showing  the  complete  number  of  parts. 

This  procedure,  while  requiring  consM- 
erable  time  and  attention  to  detail,  ww 
essential  to  the  entire  plan.  By  cois. 
bining  numbering  with  making  out  tkt 
mimeographed  Inventory  sheets  whM 
were  pasted  on  the  inner  cover  of  eact 
folder,  we  avoided  duplication  of  effort 
in  removing  the  music  from  the  Ilia 
more  than  once.  All  uni  tamped  musk 
was  also  stamped  at  this  time.  Wh« 
the  music  was  finally  returned  to  thr 
flies,  the  work  was  complete  and  we  wetr 
ready  to  go. 

Preparing  a  lot  of  new  music  for  tlu 
flies  presented  an  additional  probleoi 
Since  the  music  had  been  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  according  to  title.  It  would  haw 
been  necessary  to  shift  a  large  part  «f 
the  library  from  shelf  to  shelf  each  thsr 
new  music  was  added  to  make  roSa 
for  the  new  numbers.  To  avoid  tkk 
contingency  in  the  future,  and  to  prevM 
balling  up  the  numbering  system,  vt 
simply  added  the  new  numbers  at  the  eai 
giving  each  one  the  next  higher  numbs 
than  the  last.  In  this  way  no  furths 
shifting  of  music  would  be  required. 

Our  last  step  was  to  secure  two  seta  <( 
heavy,  permanent  type  music  folios,  ost 
for  band  and  one  for  on'hestra,  to  protsd 
the  music  while  in  the  hands  of  the  sts- 
dents.  Most  of  the  effectiveness  of  i 
music  library  system  Is  lost  unless  tbea 
folios  are  of  heavy  enough  material,  prs- 
vided  with  deep  pockets,  to  adequatsb 
safeguard  the  music  contained  in  thesi 
We  had  previously  called  upon  the  sclio«l 
printing  deiwrtment  to  print  large  car* 
with  the  sign-out  agreement  at  the  tog 
promising  return  of  the  folio  In  arapb 
time  before  the  next  rehearsal.  StudcaO 
were  not  permitted  to  remove  any  pars 
from  the  folio,  but  were  required  to  tskt 
the  whole  folder  plus  contents,  leaviM 
the  sIgn-out  agreement  card  In  its  piset 

The  folios  secured  were  black,  and  wwi 
attractively  labeled  with  white  ink  wblA 
mad'e  them  easily  legible  at  some  dlstasa. 
Precisely  the  same  order  was  used  k 
numbering  them  that  had  been  used  vM 
the  orchestra  and  band  music.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  sorting  rack  on  the  wall  adji- 
cent  to  the  music  library  cabinet,  and  1 
pigeon-holed  cabinet  on  wheels  to  ess- 
taln  the  folios,  completed  our  project. 

Putting  the  system  into  effect  was  • 
(Twm  to  page  14) 


•Chapter  XIV,  p.  170,  "Admlnlstratb* 
of  the  Band  Library”. 
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NEW  MARINE 
WOMEN’S  BAND 


The  formation  of  a  Marine  t'orps 
Women'a  Band  Is  under  way.  First 
women’s  Marine  band  to  be  authorised  In 
the  history  of  the  Corps,  It  will  have  a 
(lersonnel  of  43  and  will  be  stationed  at 
<  'amp  Lejeune,  New  River,  North  Carolina, 
releasing  male  musicians  there  for  held 
duty. 

The  women  will  undergo  regular  baste 
training  at  Camp  Lejeune  before  entering 
the  band.  Like  their  male  counterparts, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  be  Marines  first 
and  musicians  second. 

The  women's  band  will  pace  parades, 
play  for  Inspections  and  reviews,  present 
concerts,  and  perform  all  other  functions 
regularly  assigned  to  the  male  bands. 

The  roster  provides  for  a  master  tech¬ 
nical  sergeant,  two  technical  sergeants,  a 
drum  major,  a  staff  sergeant,  10  sergeants, 
12  corporals,  and  16  privates,  including 
privates  first  class. 

The  Marine  Corps  hu|>ea  to  make  Its 
first  women's  band  one  of  the  best  In  the 
country,  measuring  up  to  the  Corps' 
world-famous  musical  tradition. 
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Thii  high  recognition  of  merit,  though  eddretted  to  your  megeiine  it  realty  a 
tribute  to  every  ichool  bend  and  orchattra,  every  school  musician  in  the  land,  fod 
your  marvelous  and  continued  effort  in  the  total  war— total  Victory  program.  It  is 
you  who  have  dona  these  marvelous  things.  Wo  have  merely  reported  your  deeds. 
Even  to  have  done  that,  we  are  proud  and  grateful. 


fiew  at  Windfall 


Coons  Goes  South 


Lenoir,  N,  C.  High  School 
Band  Elects  Officers 


The  elected  student  officers  for  the  year 
in  the  high  school  band  of  Lenoir,  North 
4'arollna,  are  as  follows;  Pretid  ent: 
Charles  McUlmsey,  Vfee-Preofdent.*  Ulenn 
McCTulIey,  Secy. -Treat.:  James  Broyhill, 
Hutinett  Manager:  Henry  Parker,  Re¬ 
porter  for  the  School  Paper:  Floyd  Black- 
well,  Jr. 

The  band  has  one  of  the  most  promising 
outlooks  in  many  years.  The  students  are 
working  hard  and  putting  enthusiasm  into 
their  work  and  new  players  promoted 
from  the  Junior  bands  are  showing  excep¬ 
tional  ability. 

7'he  band  will  play  for  eight  home  high 
school  football  games  and  will  play  a  con- 
<-ert  for  Navy  Day  in  October  and  give  its 
annual  Christmas  concert  Just  before  the 
holidays. 


New  Man  at  Elkhart 


Klkhart,  Ind. — Mr.  Gerald  A.  Bettcher. 
who  was  Associate  Director  In  the  Instru¬ 
mental  Department  of  the  Elkhart  City 
Schools,  received  a  commission  In  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  has  been  replaced 
by  Mr.  Howard  Kilbert,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  teaching  In  the  Pres¬ 
cott.  Arisona  public  schools.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Northwestern  University,  and  has 
charge  of  the  Grade  and  Junior  High 
School  Bands  here  in  ESkhart.  Miss  Lor¬ 
etta  Carlson,  string  instructor  the  past 
few  years,  has  been  promoted  to  Associate 
Director  of  Instrumental  Music  and  has 
charge  of  all  string  work.  David  Hughes 
is  Director  of  Music. 


Windfall,  Ind. — Miss  Mary  Ruth  Peck  is 
the  new  Director  of  Music  in  the  schools 
here.  Miss  Peck  came  to  Windfall  from 
English,  Indiana,  and  Is  regarded  as  an 
excellent  addition  to  our  teaching  faculty. 


Means  at  Sapulpa 


Sapulpa,  Okla. — The  new  Director  of  In¬ 
strumental  Music  In  the  Sapulpa  Schools, 
Director  Millard  B.  Means  has  taken  over 
his  duties  and  is  expected  to  show  some 
fine  improvements  in  our  musical  organi¬ 
sations  here  this  winter. 


Chidester  at  No.  Texas 


Denton,  Tex. — Dr.  Lawrence  Chidester, 
for  several  years  on  the  faculty  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
here  now  at  North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 
Mr.  Chidester  is  well-known  throughout  the 
United  States  through  his  writings  In  The 
.SCHOOL  MUSICIA.V.  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  the  European  Band  of  which  he 
made  an  intimate  study  a  few  years  ago. 


Dawson  to  Denver 


Denver,  Colo. — At  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  here  this  year,  school  musi¬ 
cians  are  progressing  under  a  new  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Dawson,  formerly  at  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Tullahoma,  Teun. — That  genial  scribe 
of  The  Band  Directors  Correspondence 
Clinic  Column  api>earlng  regularly  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIA.V,  formerly  of  Hoopes- 
ton,  Illinois,  where  he  was  sui)ervlsor  of 
instrumental  music.  Is  now  here  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  capacity.  While  his  band  Is  not  a 
large  one,  some  t>f  his  material  from  the 
last  school  term  having  been  absorbed  by 
the  armed  forces.  Director  C.  W.  Coons, 
opened  the  Fall  season  with  quite  a  dis¬ 
play  of  music  and  marching  at  the  first 
football  game  before  a  practically  all 
soldier  audience.  His  versatility  Is  a 
refreshing  adventure  and  assures  the  local 
population  of  stimulating  advancement  In 
the  music  department  during  the  coming 
school  term. 

Wright  of  Miami  Fills 

Hole  in  **Man  Power** 

Miami,  Fla. — Al.  G.  Wright  has  re¬ 
sign^  his  position  as  Director  of  Music 
at  Miami  High  School  fur  the  duration, 
and  has  entered  the  services  of  the  Army 
Air  Flirces  as  a  Machine  Shop  Instructor 
at  the  new  Miami  Air  Depot. 

Taking  over  during  his  absence.  Is  Tom 
Steunenberg,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Music  Faculty  at  the  University  of  Miami. 

Mr.  Wright  has  appointed  Amado  Del¬ 
gado  of  The  Hillsborough  High  School, 
Tampa,  Florida,  as  acting  President  of 
the  Florida  Orchestra  Association  during 
his  leave. 
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Boy  ufith  Baritone  Wine 
Many  Honor  $  and  Encorea 

JHanh/leld.  W<«.  —  I)«>nald  Htruck  of 
Marahneld,  WIsconain,  was  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tured  aotolata  at  the  thlrty-flrat  annual 
convention  of  the  Central  Winconsln 
Teacher*  AiuKH?lation  on  FVIday,  Oct.  Ith. 


Donald  Struck  and  larltena 


Hi*  artiat  accompanlat  wan  Mrn.  (Slenn 
TInkham,  whone  hunband  In  the  principal 
of  the  achool.  Donald,  now  a  aenior  in 
thia  new  half-million  dollar  hish  achool, 
la  alao  flrat  chair  barltoniat  In  that 
achool'a  well-known  band.  He  haa  been 
a  flrat  divlaion  winner  In  the  1940,  '41, 
'42,  and  '41  Wlaconain  nolo  tournamenta 
aa  well  aa  a  flrat  divlaion  winner  at  the 
Duluth  KefC.  11  featival  in  1942.  He  haa 
played  lat  chair  under  Dr.  Frank  Simon, 
and  Brat  chair  In  the  IT.  of  Wla.  aummer 
clinic  band  In  1942.  Durlns  the  paat 
aummer,  Donald  played  with  a  Chicaco 
hand. 

Albert  Schleunea  la  Director  of  the 
.Marahfleld  Hlsh  Schooi  and  Marahfleld 
Municipal  Band  and  haa  been  Donald'a 
teacher. 


Offer  Prize  for  Beat 

Patriotic  Muaic  Poater 

With  the  reopeninc  of  school*  thia 
month.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  art 
students  In  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
being  invited  to  compete  for  national 
prises  to  be  offered  for  the  beat  posters 
depicting  music’s  Inspirational  effect  on 
the  nation's  war  effort.  The  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Music  War  Council  of 
America,  Is  being  conducted  by  Scholastic 
Magasine  as  part  of  that  publication's  17th 
annual  national  scholastic  art  awards  com¬ 
petition  In  the  fields  of  art,  literature, 
and  music. 

In  announcing  the  contest,  Howard  C. 
Fischer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Mysic 
War  Council,  pointed  out  that  the  "Music 
at  War"  theme  gives  contestants  In  the 
poster  classification  of  the  art  awards 
competition  unlimited  opportunities  to 
express  a  wide  variety  of  Impressions  of 
music’s  wartime  service  to  the  nation.  He 
cited,  for  example,  music's  value  as  a 
morale  builder  on  home  and  fighting 
fronts,  its  use  to  stimulate  war  bond  pur¬ 
chases  at  public  rallies,  the  effect  that 
band  music  haa  on  the  spirits  of  groups 
of  young  men  leaving  home  to  be  inducted 


Into  the  armed  forces,  and  the  role  of 
music  In  Industry,  where  it  Is  being  widely 
used  to  relieve  fatigue  and  boredom  on 
monotonous  but  vital  war  jobs. 

Cash  prises  totaling  1290  will  be 
awarded  for  the  beet  music  at  war  posters. 
Entries  will  be  exhibited  regionally 
throughout  the  country  beginning  next 
February  and  finalists  will  be  Judged  next 
April  in  the  fine  arts  galleries  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  outstanding  artists  and  art 
critics. 

‘nie  Music  War  Council,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  20  East  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  la  a  non-profit  organisation 
founded  IS  months  ago  to  mobilise  the 
forces  of  music  In  support  of  the  national 
effort.  It  has  been  responsible  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  music  for  victory  movement  partici¬ 
pated  In  by  thousands  of  musicians,  both 
professional  and  amateur.  The  music  at 
war  poster  contest  Is  expected  to  further 
develop  public  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  the  fine  arts  are  aiding  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  courageous 
fighting  men  at  the  front  and  the  tireless 
workers  in  essential  war  Industries. 


From  Rye,  N.  Y.  Cornea  Newa 
of  New  Book  Now  in  Work 

ly  Marilyn  Gibson 
Public  RelatioKs  Chairman 
Rife  High  Hchool  Hueical  Organieatione 

Rge,  Ke*e  York—Vr.  J.  T.  H.  MIse,  head 
of  the  Music  Department  of  The  Rye  High 
Dchool  and  Consultant  In  Music  In  New 
York  City,  has  returned  to  school  after  a 
very  busy  and  eventful  summer.  Among 
his  activities,  which  included  lectures  on 
Jaxs  to  several  New  York  audiences,  was 
his  serving  The  Office  of  War  Information 
on  a  series  of  question  and  answer  pro¬ 
grams  which  were  recorded  and  sent,  and 
broadcast  by  short  wave,  to  the  armed 
forces  overseas.  On  one  of  these  programs, 
one  dealing  with  the  soldiers’  often- 
repeated  question  of  "Is  Jasx  being  taught 
In  the  American  schoolsT',  he  took  two 
students  of  the  "American  Music  Classes" 


How  compelling  Is  the  urge  in  the  child 
at  about  the  age  when  he  should  begin 
the  study  of  muaic,  to  express  himself  In 
that  medium?  Rather  negligible  I  sus¬ 
pect.  But  something  does  start  him  off 
and  at  a  phenomenal  rate — phenomenal, 
at  least,  as  compared  to  thirty  years  ago. 
It  must  be  hundreds  or  more  now  to  one 
then. 

There  normally  exists  In  young  children 
a  primitive  impulse  to  itound  something 
or  in  other  ways  create  a  noise.  A 
musical  instrument  appeals  as  a  vehicle. 
They  all  eagerly  want  new  toys.  Parents 
and  teachers  consequently  find  them  en¬ 
thusiastically  receptive.  Father  makes  an¬ 
other  sacrifice  so  that  his  child,  by  golly, 
will  have  one  more  advantage  which  was 
denied  Aim  and  the  supervisor  has  one 
more  unit  In  that  large  reservoir  of  band 
potentials. 

There  is  no  toy  less  thrilling  at  first 
than  a  musical  Instrument  and  children 
are  notoriously  Impatient  It  Is  up  to 
some  one  other  than  the  child  to  keep  that 
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Dr.  Mite  Write*  Book 

In  to  record  a  "classroom  scene.”  These 
students,  Peggy  Peters  and  Oliver  Balf, 
appeared  along  with  the  eminent  Amer¬ 
ican  composers  Duke  Ellington  and  Mor¬ 
ton  (lould. 

Six  New  Volume*  oa  Jan 
Doctor  Mise's  books  are  being  revamped 
and  enlarged  to  include  a  related  series 
of  six  volumes.  The  first  book,  which  we 
are  using  In  our  classes  and  which  is 
being  supplied  It#  mimeographed  form  to 
a  number  of  other  schools.  Is  concerned 
with  "Definition,  Classification,  and  Dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Sixty  Styles  of  American 
Music".  It  has  been  enlarged  to  include 
such  related  styles  and  Idioms  as  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  Music,  Hymnody,  Work  Songs, 
and  American  composers  who  write  in 
the  European  Idiom.”  In  addition  to  the 
various  popular  idioms  such  as  the  Kansas 
City,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans 
styles  of  Jaxs.  Because  of  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  series  the  publication  date 
cannot  be  announced  yet,  although  it  is 
I>oesible  that  the  books  may  be  available 
for  the  second  semester. 


Instrument  from  being  relegated  to  the 
attic  along  with  the  Christmas  train  of 
cars. 

But  the  baseball  bat  and  glove  do  not 
find  their  way  to  the  attic.  Those  things 
have  Initial,  sustaining,  increasing  and 
permanent  appeal.  The  horn  haa  but  the 
first.  The  others  are  to  be  created.  And, 
unfortunately,  with  scant  enthusiasm  from 
the  subject.  But  everyone  knows  that. 
The  question  Is  how. 

The  mortality  rate  Is  not  high  at  the 
outset.  There  are  the  factors  of  primal 
Instinct  to  make  a  noise ;  novelty  of  a 
new  toy ;  the  progressive  steps  of  parental 
aid, — encouragement,  promises,  rewards, 
cajolery,  threats,  punishment,  resignation 
and  finally  sullen  surrender.  These  and 
other  Influences  have  been  exerting  their 
pull  against  a  growing  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  young  player. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  the  boy  likes  a 
bat  because  of  what  It  is  used  for.  If  he 
were  taught  to  use  it  like  a  billiard  cue  In 
playing  marbles  his  Interest  would  wane 


TJVl  CDoiMn  on  ike  (^Icuumd 

By  Russel  Dotson,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


rapidly.  He  llkee  a  mechanical  toy  be- 
eawe  of  what  It  will  do  on  Its  own  but 
■oon  tlres'of  Its  monotonous  lack  of  Yer- 
MUlity. 

These  nidlntental  and  universally  known 
tacts  are  set  forth  herein  for  the  purpose 
awrely  of  drawing  a  conclusion  pertinent 
to  our  Held  of  endeavor,  to  wit:  Interest 
ba  the  musical  Instrument  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  simple  expedient  of  lettlns 
him  do  with  It  that  for  which  It  Is  In¬ 
tended. 

That  is  what  makes  the  baseball  bat 
such  a  success  as  a  toy.  And  It  Is  well  to 
recsrd  the  musical  Instrument  as  a  toy 
tor  surely  the  youngster  does,  and  strive 
to  arouse  Interest  on  that  level.  Appeals 
to  cultural  advantages,  or  any  other  sort 
of  ambition  In  respect  of  their  toys  meet 
with  no  response.  They  simply  don't  see 
It  that  way  and  do  not  want  to.  A  toy  Is 
not  a  serious  thing.  It  is  something  to 
have  fun  with. 

So  they  must  be  shown  how  to  have  fun 
with  It  and  the  only  known  way  to  have 
fun  with  a  musical  Instrument  is  to  play 
music  on  It 

Assuming  that  the  Initial  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  child  and  the  persever¬ 
ance  of  parent — both  of  which  start  on  a 
steady  decline  with  the  production  of  the 
very  flrst  note  onward — together  with  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher,  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  six  or  eight  notes,  (my 
domain  is  exclusively  the  clarinet  and  I 
have  no  other  toy  In  mind,)  the  time  has 
come  when  the  first  thrill  has  worn  pretty 
thin  and  cooperation  from  home  has  sunk 
to  a  low  ebb.  During  this  period  practic¬ 
ing  has  gradually  dropped  off.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  in  effectiveness  if  not  in  actual 
time. 

Since  Interest  and  future  accomplish¬ 
ment  can  be  gauged  exactly  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  and  time  spent  in  practice  the  time 
to  do  something  about  it  Is  here,  at  this 
early  stage.  And  the  thing  to  do  is  so 
obvioua  Yet  It  is  not  done.  Not  by 
writers  of  methods  nor  is  It  done  by 
teachers. 

It  is  a  matter  simply  of  letting  him  play 
music.  Liet  him  use  his  toy  to  do  the 
thing  that  attracted  him  to  It  in  the  flrst 
place— make  music. 

Right  here  some  little  investigation 
must  be  carried  on  to  determine  what 
sort  of  music  will  appeal.  Fancy  may 
lean  to  the  popular  ballad,  the  folk  type 
of  song  or  to  something  classical.  The 
Beld  Is  narrow  enough  to  be  explored,  as 
to  preferred  type,  in  a  short  time  because 
a  child  will  not  be  familiar  with  many 
numbers  and  to  be  most  effective  some¬ 
thing  should  be  chosen  that  he  will  know 
very  well.  The  thing  then  will  have  to  be 
written  out  for  him  and  if  there  is  some 
copyright  infringing  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  any  publisher  Is  going  to  complain 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  depends 
on  how  well  the  number  has  been  chosen. 
One  of  the  most  effective  I  have  found  at 
flrst  la  the  bugle  call  “Tape".  They  all 
seem  to  know  and  like  it.  They  find  to 
their  great  satisfaction  that  they  can 
make  music  and  because  they  like  it  In¬ 
terest  promptly  picks  up.  The  flrst  bad 
•pot  on  the  road  is  safely  passed.  This 
then  Is  a  device  for  sustaining  interest, 
the  moat  difficult  and  moat  important 
function  of  a  teacher. 

However  more  rough  going  is  ahead. 
The  trail  is  beset  with  pitfalls — all  of  the 
•ame  nature.  Dull  material.  Nothing  in 
musical  literature  la  so  dismal  as  clarinet 
practice  material.  So  the  stimulant  must 
he  given  regularly  and  as  often  as  needed. 
The  response  is  unfailing. 


BONDS  WILL  niT  THESI 


You  know  it's  takin'  a  sizeable  satchelful  of  the  old  moola  to 
put  a  first  class  hex  on  the  Axis!  Those  ships  and  tanks  and 
guns  and  planes  don’t  come  for  free.  Nossir!  Plenty  of  let¬ 
tuce  is  changing  hands.  And  I  mean  puhlenty! 

Fact  is,  every  one  of  us  has  got  to  dig  down  deep  in  the  old 
sugar  bowl  if  we’re  gonna  come  out  on  top.  If  you’re  gettin’ 
a  little  more  allowance  these  days  ...  or  doin’  extra  work 
after  school  .  .  .  how  about  investing  some  in  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps? 

And  when  the  family  gets  together  to  talk  finance,  be  sure 
you  sit  in  with  a  sharp  pencil  figurin’  Uncle  Sam’s  share! 

A  couple  of  those  War  Bonds’ll  come  in  right  handy  for  one 
of  those  sweet  toned  Elkhart  horns  we’ve  got  planned  for  Post 
Victory  production.  Right  now,  keep  yours  tunesome  and 
tempting — and  we’ll  be  back  with  more  of  the  same,  only 
better,  the  minute  the  finish  whistle  blows. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEAKT  ON  THE  BELL 
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If  learninc  the  “C"  scale  is  somewte 
postponed  the  disadvantase  is  more  thu 
compensated  for  by  the  early  berinnii^ 
of  an  effort  to  produce  a  musical  tone  as4 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  intonatlos 
Certainly  all  that  is  needed  to  (ivs  1 1 
student  a  rood  musical  foundation  can  kt 
found  within  the  limits  of  numbers  knowi 
and  liked  by  him.  Teachinr  eirhth  note  ^ 
by  playinr  "Tape”  is  much  more  readfl; 
accomplished  than  by  the  use  of  sons 
uriy.  formless  and  meanlnrless  comblia. 
tion  of  notes.  It  is  because  eirhth  note 
are  at  once  understood  by  the  ear.  Lm 
the  ear  teach  the  eye.  The  reverse  m^tM 
is  what  rives  the  trouble. 

All  other  problems  of  rhythm  can  W 
uncovered  with  a  little  thourht  sM 
taurht  in  the  same  manner.  A  two  tom 
melody.  If  a  known  one,  rewritten  In  cm 
time  serves  as  a  complete  and  quickly 
rrasped  explanation  of  the  latter.  Tkt 
waits — and  every  child  knows  a  few, 
points  the  way  to  the  bothersome  three  to 
a  beat  meter. 

Writers  of  the  modern  clarinet  method 
— I  refer  to  the  several  inexpensive  smaS 
books  published  in  the  last  few  years— 
have  done  more  for  school  music  than  any 
other  sinrie  factor.  If  the  children  ha4 
only  the  instruction  books  of  twenty  yean 
aco  there  would  be  few  survivors.  Wtl 
done  as  these  later  works  are  they  couM 
be  much  more  effective  however,  witk 
mure  compilInK  and  leas  original  matUr. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  compile  mate¬ 
rial  which  will  be  universally  efllcacioM 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  selection  of 
numbers  known  and  liked  by  all  childrea 
could  not  be  found.  These  books  lack 
havinc  on  their  pares  material  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  ear  and  thourh  ever  so  rook 
theoretically  fail  to  sustain  Interest.  Out¬ 
side  stimulus  is  required  to  keep  the 
younc  student  at  the  task.  This  nee<M 
stimulus  is  interestinr  material,  material 
which  is  interestinr  because  of  Its  beisi 
known  and  liked  by  the  student.  That  b 
the  essence  of  my  thesis.  * 

The  time  arrives  in  due  course  wbei 
simple  melody  no  lonrer  sufllces.  It  ha* 
served  the  purpose  of  holding  Interest  ask 
the  developnrtent  of  cerUIn  faculties  whick 
must  inevitably  follow.  But  some  pureiy 
mechanical  exercise  soon  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  facile  playinr.  What  bettar 
foundation  on  which  to  build  could  then 
possibly  be  than  the  three  things  create! 
by  the  playing  of  melody,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  mathematics  of  musical  nota¬ 
tion,  a  striving  for  better  tone  and  as 
awareness  of  Intonation? 

The  time  has  not  arrived  however,  to 
supply  the  boy  with  one  of  those  old  so 
called  standard  tutors.  It  never  should 
arrive.  A  sensitive  musician  has  evolved 
with  refinement  of  taste  and  if  he  can¬ 
not  have  technical  studies  that  measure 
up  to  his  musical  standard  his  interest 
files  out  the  window. 

Fortunately  it  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  write  out  suitable  technical 
studies.  There  la  an  Inexhaustible  field 
for  exploration  of  the  highest  musical 
worth.  That  is  found  in  the  Ilteratur* 
for  the  violin.  To  survive  it  has  to  bt 
good  and  good  in  every  respect. 

In  about  the  same  degree  that  violin 
literature  excels  in  musical  worth  the 
literature  written  for  the  clarinet,  tht 
violinist  excels  In  musicianship  over  the 
clarinetist  Each  Is  the  result  of  his  prac¬ 
tice  material. 

More  sensitive  musicians  have  de¬ 
manded  better  writing  and  better  writing 
has  formed  better  musicians.  I  think 
they  won't  object  If  we  browse  around 
In  their  pastures. 
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HAVE  YOU  ORDERED 
YOUR  Kirs  OF  THESE 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  TEACHING  HELPS 


BAND  MUSIC  FOLIO 


These  aeadenie  aids  to  mnsie  Instmctioii  will  dehnilely  advance  the 
tempo  of  learning  in  your  rehearsal  room.  They  help  Uie  instructor, 
they  help  the  atudent  to  understand.  They  are  In^f^  eorreci,  and 
graphic.  If  you  have  not  already  ordered,  do  so  today  as  editions 
are  limited  and  re-mns  are  uncertain.  Order  Today  Sure. 


Most  complete,  reliahle  and  easy  to  use  method 
of  talent  seouting.  Eliminates  all  lost  motion. 
Complete  Kit  includes  Test  Booklet— SOc;  grad¬ 
ing  masks  (2  included  with  hook);  Test  Cards  for 
students’  nse,  SOO  for  $2.25.  Complete  outhi 
above  for  $2.25.  i  - _ _ 


Sine  6'  x  10*  on  heavy  cards,  are  widelv  adopted 
by  mnsie  directors  everywhere.  Available  for 
Comet  and  Trampet  ( including  Alto  Horn  and 
Mellophone),  Trombone  and  Baritone,  Boehm 
Clarinet,  Saxophones,  Basses  and  Sonsaphones, 
French  Horn,  Flute  and  Piccolo,  Oboe,  and 
Bassoon.  Each  $C. 


Here  is  the  master  mind  of  School  Music  condense*! 
between  two  book  covers,  52  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
Used  and  recognised  as  an  authority  everywhere. 
15th  Edition,  each  $Oc. 


Six  of  them,  sise  20*  x  SO*,  for  nse  as  wril  bang¬ 
ers.  These  are  among  the  most  useful  of  teaching 
aids,  answer  innumerable  qnestiona  Generallv 
legible  to  the  student  from  his  chair.  Worth  much 
more  in  any  rehearsal  room  than  2Bc  each. 


Use  in  "Mnsie  Appreciation"  study,  9A-page  booklet 
shows  instraments  of  band  and  orchestra,  traces  their 

■rigiB  mS  Sl.llniBi«B«.  ■l«g¥Bglll«l  Bf  11  fawBBI  ■■■pHW.  WomioT- 
IbI  iBctBiB  bbS  to«w  MbSjt  wawrtal.  lOC  Back.  g&AM  par  Dbb.  Bread 


Here  is  a  little  book  that  will  really  help  yon  to  pick 
the  "help"  yon  wanL  Gives  full  desmptiona  of  the  many 
"Ways  and  Means"  P.A.  has  devised  to  really  assist  yon 
in  your  School  Mnsie  Work.  Send  today  for  FREE  fxtpy 
of  this  interesting  catalog  of  ideas.  No  obligation. 
Write  a  postal  today.  * 


March  sixe,  made  of  one-piece  heavy,  tough  stock. 
Two  sides  open.  Top  comers  rounded.  100  for 
$2.  Also  may  be  imprinted  with  school  or  band 
name  at  100  for  $2.50.  >*•> 
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Just 

Pythagorean  and  Tempered 
Intonation 

(Continued  front  page  11) 
wrote  the  “forty-eight"  (Wohltem- 
perlertes  Klavier)  to  prove  that  it  en¬ 
ables  compositions  in  all  keys  to  be 
played  without  disagreeable  dls- 
chords."  Culver  reminds  us  that  in 
order  to  provide  for  all  possible 
changes  of  key  using  the  Just  scale 
intervals  it  would  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
troduce  at  least  seven-two  notes  to  the 
octave,  a  number  which,  he  says,  would 
be  entirely  impracticable  when  dealing 
with  instruments  having  flxed  tones 
such  as  the  piano  and  most  wind  in¬ 
struments.**  On  the  other  hand,  Ogden 
relates  that  the  tempered  scale  of 
twelve  equal  intervals  furnishes  us 
with  a  very  resourceful  medium  closely 
approximating  all  the  significant  har¬ 
monics.  It  conserves  the  principle  of 
equal  division,  and  permits  free  modu¬ 
lation  of  harmonic  intervals.** 

To  critics  of  the  tempered  scale  and 
to  those  who  contend  that  equal  tem¬ 
perament  has  had  a  damaging  effect 
on  music,  Mursell  replied  masterfully 
when  he  stated  that  this  seems  a  little 
bard  to  make  good  in  the  face  of  the 
tremendous  and  astoundingly  success¬ 
ful  development  of  music  since  Bach. 
More  significant  perhaps  is  his  fur¬ 
ther  statement  that  there  seems  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  psychologically  and 
musisally  the  tempered  scale  is  in  fact 
the  most  successful  and  fruitful  stand¬ 
ardization  of  tonal  materials  so  'far 
achieved.** 

In  view  of  the  complications  which 
arise  out  of  an  attempt  to  produce 
musical  Instruments  into  which  are 
incorporated  mechanical  accessories 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  pro¬ 
pensities  of  a  Just  intonation,  the 
writer  finds  himself  defending  the 
equally  tempered  scale  for  purposes  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  schools.  The 
equality  of  Intervallic  relationships  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  construction  of  wind  in¬ 
struments  whose  scale  approximates 
the  intervals  of  the  tempered  scale, 
thus  contributing  toward  agreeable  in¬ 
tonation.  Too,  simplification  of  tonal¬ 
ity  modulations  ascribed  to  tempered 
intonation  permits  pleasurable  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  school  musicians  of  the 
great  body  of  musical  literature  which 
has  accumulated  over  the  past  several 
centuries.  One  of  our  most  urgent  du¬ 
ties  to  these  young  musicians  is  to 
help  them  become  acquainted  with  and 
enjoy  the  remarkably  fine  musical  lit¬ 
erature  which  we  have  at  band.  The 
simpler  temi>ered  intonation  is  the 
most  feasible  standard  by  which  this 
may  be  achieved. 
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VICTORY  CONCERT  RASt  DRUM 

•  AMtlMT  MW  LaSwIc  !■  aaM 

MMlmrtiia  aaS  lalali  aa  akara.  Maas  s  W  — 
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▼ahiBa,  tka  Sm  taM  aaalltr  aalr  waad  caa  ain. 
At  yaw  inlira  ar  write  far  lUaatiatea  faUar. 

MEW  VICTOIIY  MARIMBA 


Lateoa  I. 

Thla  courac  In  modern  arranslnc  will 
enable  any  atudcnt,  familiar  with  chorda 
and  fundamental  rulea  of  harmony,  to 
arranae  either  piano  muaic  or  an  oriainal 
melody  for  dance  orcheatra. 

iitudentn  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
neceaMry  harmony  ahould  aave  the  maa- 
aalne  and  continue  thla  courae  after  atudy- 
Ina  harmony. 

We  wlah  to  emphaalae  that  thla  la  not 
juat  an  article  that  can  be  read  throuah 
caaually,  but  will  require  atudy  and  a 
practical  application  of  examplea  and  In- 
atructlona, 

IndlTldual  queatlona  can  not  be  an- 
awered  aa  thla  would  require  too  much 
additional  time  which  la  not  available, 
and  uaually  the  queatlona  will  automatic¬ 
ally  be  explained  In  aucceedlns  leaaona. 

I  We  alao  requeat  that  material  be  not  aent 
in  for  correction  or  ausgeatlona  until  the 
entire  course  la  completed  at  which  time 
we  will  Invite  thla  material. 

The  first  step  in  writlna  an  orchestral 
arrancement  from  the  piano  music  la  to 
know  the  basic  harmony  of  the  numl>er. 
If  the  piano  part  la  marked  with  the 
chord  symbols,  as  most  numbers  usually 
are,  check  them  for  accuracy,  and  If  not, 
the  number  must  be  analysed  for  the  cor¬ 
rect  harmony,  and  the  names  of  the 
chorda  marked  underneath  the  melody. 
Students,  unable  to  do  this  will  be  forced 
to  acquire  additional  knowledge  in  har¬ 
mony,  and  required  to  utilise  music  that 
Is  marked  with  the  chord  names  uaually 
above  the  ukelele  diairrams. 

THE  COMPONENT  PARTS  of  an  or- 
cheatral  arrancement  are  the  MELODY, 
the  HARMONY,  the  BASS,  the  ACCOM¬ 
PANIMENT,  both  rhythmic  and  har¬ 
monic,  the  COUNTERM  BLODlES  and  the 
PIOURATION, - Memorise  this. 

Sntall  orcheatraa,  because  of  a  limited 
Instrumentation,  can  use  perhaps  only  the 
first  two,  with  the  baas  and  accompani¬ 
ment  played  by  piano,  l-arrer  orchestras 
use  all  of  the  component  parts.  The  moat 
Important  are  the  melody  and  the  har¬ 
mony,  therefore  our  next  step  will  be  to 


Example  I 


show  how  the  melody  Is  harmonised 

The  usual  method  of  harmonlslnx  t 
melody  for  orchestral  purposes  Is  In  trl» 
form,  such  as  three  saxophones,  thrw 
brass  instruments,  three  violins  and  u 
small  orchestras  a  combination  of  thssi 
three  groups.  Instead  of  writing  for  t 
certain  kind  and  number  of  inatrumenii 
we  will  study  the  actual  harmonlsatlos 
of  a  trio,  technically  called  three  volcsa 
meaning  three  Instruments,  and  later  add¬ 
ing  to  these,  the  piano,  bans,  banjo  and 
drum  parts  which  constitute  the  BA8A 
and  the  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

This  will  quickly  enable  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  Instruments  to  perform  ex|iert- 
mental  arrangements,  and  in  this  way 
provide  students  with  an  Incentive.  Thest 
three  voices  can  be  adapted  to  almost  any 
three  melodic  Instruments  and  If  trans¬ 
posing  Instruments  are  employed  thi 
chapter  on  transposing  will  enable  sta- 
dents  to  do  thla  in  a  few  days. 

This  trio  Is  really  the  nucleus  of  aa 
orchestration  around  which  the  entire  ar 
rangement  is  built. 

TRIO— A  trio  consists  of  the  melody 
and  the  two  remaining  voices  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  harmony.  The  following  rules 
and  restrictions  are  to  be  followed  la 
writing  trios.  Study  and  memorise  them. 

1.  The  Interval  between  the  voices  should 
never  be  more  than  an  octave  apart 
and  usually  a  dth  or  m.  7th.  Close 
harmony  sounds  best. 

2.  The  two  harmony  notes  should  prog' 
ress  smoothly,  avoiding  wide  jumps 
and  progressing  to  the  closest  chord 
tone  in  the  following  chord.  If  possible. 
Wide  jumps  are  permitted  for  special 
effects. 

2.  Try  to  utilise  the  complete  chord  in 
both  major  and  minor  or  -any  thr4 
tone  chord,  and  in  four  tone  chords 
usually  omit  the  root  or  the  Gth.  in 
5  tone  chords  usually  the  root  and  the 
&th  are  omitted. 

4.  Try  to  avoid  crossing  the  two  har¬ 
mony  voices  and  always  avoid  crossing 
the  melody. 

Additional  suggestions  will  be  given 
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laler,  tbcac  beins  tb«  moat  Important  for 
the  beslnolnc. 

We  will  now  give  examples  of  trio  writ- 
inf.  Belectlnc  at  first  melodies  where  the 
sctual  notes  of  tbs  nnslody  are  part  of 
the  chord  which  Is  used  to  harnnonise  the 
melody  note.  We  have  selected  this  type 
of  melody  because  It  Is  of  course  the  least 
difficult  to  arranse. 

Analyse  these  melodies  and  the  trio 
srrsnfements.  but  do  not  attempt  wiitlna 
an  arransemsnt  until  this  lesson  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  understood. 

In  the  first  example  notice  the  chords 
marked  underneath  the  measures,  chang- 
Inf  whenever  the  harmony  changes ;  this 
method  of  marking  chords  is  absolutely 
essential  for  some  time  and  until  a  com¬ 
plete  instantaneous  knowledge  of  harmony 
la  acquired.  In  this  example  the  melody 
In  each  measure  Is  one  of  the  chord  tones, 
requiring  merely  the  addition  of  the 
two  remaining  chord  tones  to  complete 
the  trio.  In  the  5th  measure  the  har¬ 
mony  was  changed  from  close  to  open  to 
ahow  the  possibilities.  This  was  done 
again  In  the  12th  and  13th  measures. 

See  Eismpls  I 

In  example  2,  the  Srd  measure,  the  use 
of  an  Incomplete  9th  chord  Is  shown.  No¬ 
tice  how  the  Jump  In  the  melody  in  the 
2nd  measure  produced  a  natural  change 
from  close  to  open  harmony  with  a  re¬ 
turn  to  close  harmony  In  the  following 
measure.  In  the  4th  and  5th  measures 
the  aante  process  Is  noticed.  Notice  the 
amoothness  of  the  harmony. 

See  Example  2 

In  Ehc.  2a  the  same  melody  Is  employed, 
“I’m  Not  So  Much  To  Blame",  by  A.  U. 
Oust,  but  the  trio  Is  altered  by  sustain¬ 
ing  the  two  harmony  notes  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Compare  these  two  examples.  It 
la  not  necessary  to  have  the  same  time 
value  In  the  harmony  notes  as  In  the 
melody,  which  can  produce  varied  effects 
and  contrasts. 

See  Example  2a 

The  melody  does  not  always  consist  of 
notes  that  are  part  of  the  chord  used  to 
harmonise  the  melody,  but  employs  many 
other  tones  that  are  called  PASSING 
TONES.  These  can  be  harmonised  in 
several  ways.  Ustially  two  notes  of  the 
chord  can  be  used  to  harmonise  these 
passing  tones,  to  form  the  trio.  The  two 
tones  are  selected  that  will  In  themselves 
produce  a  consonant  chord,  or  at  least  the 
chord  tones  selected  should  not  be  an  ex¬ 
treme  discord  such  as  a  minor  2nd,  or  any 
interval  of  a  half  step.  Many  times  It  Is 
possible  to  sustain  the  harmony  notes 
from  one  beat  to  another  during  which 
the  passing  tone  is  played.  While  learn¬ 
ing  to  arrange  it  la  best  to  avoid  numbers 
which  have  a  great  many  unusual  passing 
tones,  especially  those  where  the  passing 
tones  are  used  In  the  melody  to  produce 
many  ultra  modem  effects  by  having  the 
melody  discordant  to  the  entire  harmony. 

ANALiTSIS — We  suggest  that  studenU 
obtain  orchestration  parts  containing 
vocal  trios,  and  also  violin  trios  and  ana¬ 
lyse  them  to  obtain  additional  examples. 
In  example  3  Is  shown  part  -of  the  piece 
"My  Dear  Sweetheart”,  Pub.  by  us  con¬ 
taining  passing  tones  in  measures  1,  2,  5 
and  7  which  are  marked  for  identification. 
Notice  the  sustained  type  of  harmony 
used  to  produce  a  trio.  More  ex.  In  next 
lesson. 
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CORP9  NOVr— Today,  as  aevsr  before,  yoor 
comaaaalty  Is  alert  to  Martial  Mnsic.  The  clear,  sluill 
rhythm  of  the  Ftfs  and  Dram  leads  sgsin  the  rally  for 
Libertyand  Peace.  You  can  mobilixe  this  community  spirit 
Into  a  power  for  good  if  you  will  organiic,  from  the  read 
and  percussion  sectioos  of  your  band,  or  with  beginnsrs, 
a  stirring,  marching  FIFE  and  DRUM  CORPS. 

Har*  is  a  Fiaa  fastnanaat 

The  new  Peoxet-Mualler  Rfo,  of  milk-white  Plastie,  Is  a 
standard  octave  tunable  Instrument  of  highest  quality, 
with  which  you  can  capture  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
your  home  folksi  put  patriotism  into  your  school  music 
program.  At  $6.00,  including  complete  instructor  the  P-M 
Fife  is  easily  available  for  big  or  little  Corps,  has  a  place  in 
every  music  event,  a  hundred  novel  uses.  A  big  new 
opportunity  to  freshen  yourpubUc  appearances.  Start  Now. 
Send  today  for  free  book  of  Facts  on  Flfo  and  Dram  Corps. 

PENZELy  MUELLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

S6-il  SSni  8t.r  Long  Island  CHys  N.  Y. 
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Have  You  Ordered 

Your  Volume  14? 


Just  a  few  volumes.  They'll  90  on  the 
first  orders  received.  Many  have  been 
disappointed  in  past  years  because  they 
neglected  to  order  their  yolumas  early. 
Mail  your  order,  now,  for  volume  14 
which  contains  the  complete  school  year 
of  issues,  September,  1942  through  June, 
1943. 

Volumes  handsomely  bound  with  stiff 
cover,  durable  binding  fabric,  gold  let¬ 
tering.  Price,  $3.50  each  volume,  plus 
I  Sc  for  postage. 

Send  your  order  todeyl  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  or  send  $3.65  cash  with  order 
to  save  extra  collection  charges. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  No.  Miehigon  Avo.  Chicago  1 


LETTS  MARCH  WITH  MUSIC 
Mualc.  becauae  of  Ita  ennobling  Influence 
should  be  encours«ed  aa  a  controlling 
force  In  the  liven  of  men. — FrankUn  D. 
ffooeevett. 
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LIP  COMPOST  I  Thal’i 
th*  big  Added  Feature 

“The  moflt  ‘eonfortabic*  mouthpiece 
I  ever  need”— mueician*  eay  of  thie 
new  Luellen  Bemi>caeh  ion-rim  Clas¬ 
sic  Plastic,  with  medium  cup.  Rich 
mottled  brown,  harmonizes  beauti- 
fulljr  with  all  instrument  finishes. 
At  your  dealers  or  mailed 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  t|95 
price. . 


Um  this  War-tim«ly 
Cornet,  Trombone  Mute 
with  the  New  Sub-Tone 


Tkie  lesslsttea  Ansr  hdsMt  User.  Bade  •( 
■elded  Sbrew  auliw  Ike  Saeet  ceract  Mate, 
iaige  eaessh  for  BMdisB  bell  creaboM.  Has 
extra  dees  rraeaest  teas.  Flalebed  la  waahabU 
wblliw  caa  be  solated  aar  cater. 

Praettealir  ladaotractibla.  Price 
at  dralera  ar  saetsald  ....  Mi 


(Dhwmloqi^ 

By  Andrew  V.  Scott  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vacation;  Was  the  "Three  Camps" 
used  In  the  United  States  Army  before 
the  Civil  War?  I  have  been  inforroed 
that  this  drum  beat  waa  the  first  to  be 
used  In  the  military  service. — F.  P. 
Kraaae,  Stroadabarp,  Ptnn. 

Anttcer:  In  the  days  before  barracks 
were  built,  Ensllah  troops  were  billeted 
In  the  taverns.  It  was  eaaentlal  to  ap¬ 
point  some  central  parade  ground  on 
which  detachments  for  duty  could  as¬ 
semble  and  receive  their  orders.  In  the 
center  of  the  square,  the  colors  were 
posted.  A  drummer  boy  (drummers  were 
boys  In  those  days)  would  station  him¬ 
self  beside  the  Color  Poet,  and  at  the 
command  from  a  superior  would  play 
the  "Drum  Call"  for  the  troops  to  as¬ 
semble  at  the  colors  for  guard  mount¬ 
ing  and  orders.  This  call  eventually  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  "Drummer’s  Call", 
and  Is  conceded  to  be  the  oldest  of  all 
drum  calls.  Guard  mountings  date  from 
the  17th  century,  and  that,  my  friend, 
Is  quite  a  JIveroo  before  the  Civil  War! 

The  "Three  Camps"  was  sounded  on 
the  ‘  buccina",  one  of  the  Instruments  of 
the  bugle  type  used  In  the  Roman  Army. 
Camp  was  broken  by  three  signals : 

First  Camp: — Tents  were  struck. 

Second  Camp — Baggage  on  the  pack 
animals. 

Third  Camp — "Fall  In”,  ready  for  the 
march. 

Among  the  chief  drum  beats  used  by 
the  Infantry  In  the  17th  century,  we  find 
"Reveille"  ("Three  Camps"). 

Vaestion;  I  have  been  playing  drums 
In  a  dance  orchestra  for  the  past  three 
years,  but  just  recently  I  was  persuaded 
to  study  the  rudiments  of  drumming.  My 
teacher  Is  an  old-time  rudimental  drum¬ 
mer,  and  has  taught  me  always  to  com¬ 
mence  my  studies  with  the  "Dada  Mama" 
roll.  However,  I  find  this  very  difficult 
to  do.  When  I  close  the  roll,  1  become 
tense  and  get  Into  my  former  habit  of 
pressing.  My  teacher  tells  me  that  In 
order  to  be  a  good  drummer  I  must  be 
able  to  open  and  close  the  "Dada  Mama" 
roll.  Do  you  know  of  any  exercise  I 
could  use  that  would  help  me  to  overcome 
this  tenseness? — R.  J.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ansirer;  Old-time  rudimental  drum¬ 
mers  always  leai^  towards  the  Dada 
Mama  roll.  This  method  of  Instruction 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  long  roll  was  the  first 
to  be  taught,  not — as  has  been  assumed — 
because  It  was  the  best  exercise,  but  be¬ 
cause  It  was  the  Alarm,  and  It  was  there¬ 
fore  Imperative  that  all  military  drum¬ 
mers  should  first  be  able  to  play  the 
"Dong  Alarm  Roll". 

The  method  of  teaching  students  must 
vary  with  their  Individual  temperaments 
and  attitude.  It  Is,  therefore,  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  the  rudiments  in  sequence, 
but  rather  to  teach  the  lesson  most 
adapted  to  the  Individual.  Success,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  upon  the  Individual.  He 
must  study  and  practice  diligently  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  proficient  In  the  art  of 
drumming. 

The  accompanying  exercise  will,  I  am 
quite  sure,  help  you  to  gain  more  freedom 
of  movement,  flexibility,  power  and  con¬ 
fidence  : 


This  exercise  is  to  be  played  as  a  ruA- 
ment.  Be  sure  to  start  very  slowly,  asi 
gradually  Increase  your  speed ;  In  tM 
way  you  should  have  little  tr>uble  h 
ironing  out  your  tenseness. 

Que$lion:  I  got  Into  a  discussion  i*. 
cently  with  another  member  of  our  higk 
school  orchestra  over  the  relative  merltt 
of  hand-tuned  and  machine-tuned  kettb 
drums.  The  orchestra  uses  hand-tuste 
drums,  and  he  claims  that  this  type  b 
still  the  beat ;  that  machine-tuned  dnus 
are  just  flashier,  but  have  little  actssl 
worth.  I  would  like  your  opinion  w 
this  matter.  Do  you  think  one  type  b 
better  than  the  other,  or  are  they  botk 
about  the  same? — H.  Haggland,  Kly, 
Sevada. 

Anaicer:  A  kettle  drummer  Is,  as  * 
rule,  judged  by  his  accuracy  In  tuning 
this  being  the  first  and  most  Importasi 
feature  of  these  really  artistic  muslesl 
instruments.  No  matter  how  much  tech¬ 
nique  the  performer  may  have.  If  the 
tuning  Is  Inaccurate,  the  most  beautifil 
effect  is  spoiled. 

This  Is  why  the  modem  machine  dnia 
rules  as  king  of  the  percussion  sectioa 
With  a  slight  manipulation  of  the  foot, 
the  tone  can  be  raised  or  lowered  Instast- 
ly  at  will  and  the  heads  tightened  or  re¬ 
leased  at  an  even  tension.  This  Is  abso¬ 
lutely  an  Impossibility  with  hand  till¬ 
ing  drums,  for  no  matter  how  careful  the 
performer  may  be,  one  or  two  screws  art 
liable  to  be  neglected  and  in  this  wsj 
there  is  uneven  tension,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  false  intonation.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  works  where  the  drummer  Is  coii- 
pelled  to  segue  from  one  number  to  aa- 
other  with  great  rapidity. 

I  remember  attending  a  band  contAt 
where  the  drummer  of  one  of  the  ct^ 
testing  bands  had  to  play  the  solo  pas¬ 
sage  for  timpani  in  a  certain  well  knowi 
overture.  When  he  struck  the  first  note 
it  was  flat,  but  In  an  Instant  he  ha4 
made  the  correction.  Had  this  player 
been  using  hand  tuning  drums,  this  wouM 
have  been  Impossible,  and  not  only  be 
but  the  director  and  the  whole  band  wooU 
have  been  In  an  embarrassing  positloa 
The  hand-tuning  drums  are  not  wlthoW 
their  champions,  though,  as  you  yourself 
know.  I  was  discussing  drums  In  gei 
eral  one  day  with  a  drummer  acquain¬ 
tance,  and  he  Informed  me  that  he  wouM 
never  use  machine  drums,  not  because  be 
did  not  like  them,  but  on  account  of  tbt 
parts  he  had  seen  written  for  them.  1b 
quote  him  correctly,  he  said  "Why  shouM 
I  spend  a  lot  of  time  practicing  chromatk 
scales  on  timpani  to  play  some  of  the« 
parts  that  take  me  all  my  tinM  to  play 
on  belie,  and  then  find  out  no  one  knowi 
what  it  waa  all  about  when  you  art 
through.  Nuts !  I’ll  stick  to  hsM 
drums;  I’ve  only  two  or  three  notes  te 
look  after,  and  that  suits  me  fine,  bi- 
cauae  I  know  I  can  do  it  right.” 

One  authority  remarked  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  drum  Is  something  like  the  trom¬ 
bone,  only  the  positions  are  made  witk 
the  foot  Good — but  don’t  forget,  Mr. 
Arranger,  when  scoring  for  timpani,  that 
the  drummer  has  (too  trombones  to  take 
care  of,  and  both  playing  different  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  same  Unte.  Only  rhythm 
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GOES  TO  WAR  M 


foonded  on  th«  fundamental  bass  show 
tbfse  drums  at  their  best. 

For  myself,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
recommend  and  endorse  machine  drums 
la  my  teaching  because  they  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  easy  manipulation,  even  ten- 
■ion,  elimination  of  tiresome  studies  in 
tuning,  and  instantaneous  corrections. 

QuettUm;  What  is  meant  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  “double  drumming”,  and  is  It 
easy  to  learn?  I  have  been  told  that  this 
style  of  drumming  la  coming  back  after 
the  war. — Henry  Klein,  Rego  Park,  L.  /., 
.V.  r, 

Antwtr:  Many  years  ago,  the  bass  and 
snare  drums  were  played  with  the  snare 
drum  sticks,  hence  the  expression  “double 
drumming”.  Before  the  days  of  pedals, 
two  drummers  were  used  in  dance  bands 
If  twelve  or  more  players  were  used.  If 
there  were  less  than  twelve  instrumen¬ 
talists,  only  one  drummer  was  engaged. 
This  of  course  refers  to  the  old-time  brass 
bands.  An  ordinary  kitchen  table  was 
used  as  a  snare  drum  stand,  a  cigar  box 
was  the  wood  block,  a  glass  of  water  and 
a  glass  or  metal  “straw”  were  used  for 
bird  Impressions  in  “characteristic”  pieces, 
and  the  drum  sticks  played  on  the  hoops 
of  the  snare  drum  were  used  in  Spanish 
numbers  to  substitute  for  castanets.  This, 
then,  constituted  the  first  “double  drum¬ 
ming”. 

The  regimental  style  drum,  sixe  18*  x 
!•',  was  called  the  “Hummer”,  and  the 
Prussian  model,  corrugated  style,  16'  x 
4',  was  called  the  “Rattler”.  Some  fun, 
bey,  kid? 


PLASTIC  REEDS 


Each  year  the  demond  for  "Betcho"  reeds  increases. 
Here  ore  the  reasons.  “Bdlcha"  lasts  lonoer.  “Betcha"  is  very  accurate 
hi  pitch.  "Betcho"  won't  eet  sooey,  or  dry  out.  "Betcha" 
helps  develop  better  embouchure.  It's  America's  most  popular  reed. 


Petes  ted  peer  isles  rilh  ore 
cst  bile  the  reed  vasiet  ter 
ssstrelled  vibretles,  thereby 
prsdvclse  brIIMencf  with  teee 
ewSfity. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $1.50  2  years  $2.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.00 


School  Boards  requisitioning  Charge  Sub¬ 
scriptions  requiring  special  forms  or  affi¬ 
davits,  per  year  ($2.00 — 2  years  $2.50.) 


Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally 
the  1 0th  of  the  date  month. 
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NEW,  ROPE  TENSION 

#  Here  is  tht  practical  parade  drum,  built 
expressly  for  the  student.  Especially  adapt* 
ed  to  both  band  and  drum  corps  work. 

Beautiful,  natural  grain  solid  maple 
shell  and  counter  hoops . . .  genuine  solid 
maple  construction.  Equipped  with  high- 
grade  calfUcin  heads,  stlk  wire-wound 
snares,  and  positive  action,  improved 
snare  strainer . . .  New,  rope  tetuion  with 
real  rawhide  tension  ears  conserves  more 
critical  materials  needed  for  war  use! 

Be  the  first  in  your  school  to  own 
this  fine  student  drum ...  see  it  and  try 
it  at  your  fiivorite  Leedy  dealer’s  store  or 
write  direa  for  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  Furnished  complete  with  sddts  and 
slings,No.  3998,size  T'x  12'’,only  $11.35. 

LCtDV  MANUFACninfra  CO.  KUUUUIT,  IND. 
BACK  TMl  ATTACK  WITH  WAB  BONDS 


“WOtlD'f  FINl.tt  OIUMMIIt* 
INSTtUMINTS  UNCI  I.Clf*' 


OTUl  dnAwe/L 
yoiVL  J-luJtsL  QwaJtioiu, 

Sand  Tham  to  tha  Rax  Elton  Fair  School  of  Fluta  Playing. 
9S7  South  Corona  St..  Danvar,  Colorado 
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l>ear  Friends  :  This  summer — while  Mrs. 
Fair  and  I  were  on  one  of  our  little  *‘Liec- 
ture  Recital"  tripe — we  had  the  sood  for¬ 
tune  to  call  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
at  Boulder.  Our  travels  durinc  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  taken  us  Into  every 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  Into 
Mexico  and  Canada  as  well.  Quite  natu¬ 
rally  we  have  made  It  a  point  to  visit  as 
many  Universities  as  possible.  Even 
thouRh  our  calls  In  this  regard  have  been 
many,  we  have  always  aitrced  that  the 
('ampus,  and  all  thinRs  pertainInR  to  the 
University  of  Colorado,  should  furnish 
the  student  with  more  of  the  beautiful 
and  Inspirational,  than  that  of  any  other. 

Upon  this  occasion  we  were  more  favor¬ 
ably  Impressed  than  ever  before,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  found  some  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Music  Department  who 
had  a  little  leisure  time  to  share  with  us. 
After  a  few  of  us  had  played  some  Mosart, 
Handel  and  Bach,  we  Rot  to  exchanRinR 
Ideas  concernins  teachiiiR  methods,  etc., 
as  all  teachers  are  wont  to  do.  Eventu¬ 
ally  I  was  told  that  a  place  mlRht  be 
made  on  the  faculty  for  me,  and  was 
asked  to  make  application,  if  Interested. 

Nearly  every  year  fur  the  past  fifteen 
years,  Mrs.  Fair  and  I  have  visited  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  have  always  felt  that  It  would 
be  the  ideal  place  to  establish  Home 
Sweet  Home.  Quite  naturally  then,  I  teas 
Interested,  was  offered  the  position  and 
accepted  It,  so  here  we  are  In  Colorado 
where  we  hope  to  spend  the  rest  of  our 
days.  We  are  so  happy  because  joyous 
anticipation  has  Rrown  Into  realisation. 

However,  It  seems  that  nearly  all  hap¬ 
piness  must  be  tinRed  with  some  sadness. 
In  this  instance  It  la  true  because  we 
must  bid  farewell  (at  least  for  a  time) 
to  so  many  friends  and  students  of  the 
ChicaRo  district.  However,  there  Is  one 
redeemlnR  feature  In  this  reRard,  and 
that  Is — nearly  everybody  we  know  Is  sure 
to  find  their  way  to  Colorado  at  some 
time  or  another,  and  when  they  do,  we 
are  hopiitR  that  the^  may  Riadden  our 
hearts  by  calllnR  on  us  at  the  University 
or  at  our  new  home  located  at  >S7  South 
Corona  Street  Denver,  Colorado. 


With  very  best  wishes  to  all,  I  am  yuurt 
cordially  and  sincerely,  Rtx  BUon  Fair. 

MelodioM  Studies 

Ouetlion:  An  Indiana  Music  Supervisor 
has  written* as  follows;  “In  view  of  Um 
fact  that  I  specialise  In  the  piano  but 
must  do  the  beat  I  can  to  teach  all  of  tht 
Instruments,  the  question  and  answer  col¬ 
umns  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  have 
come  to  my  rescue  many  times,  and  I 
certainly  appreciate  your  help.  While  la 
ChicaRo  last  summer  I  saw  a  series  of 
studies  in  which  there  were  two  books 
There  were  four  contributors  to  thoat 
iMioks,  the  studies  of  which  looked  to  bt 
very  melodious  and  InterestlnR,  but  sine* 

I  lost  the  slip  upon  which  I  made  tht 
notation.  I  have  no  Idea  of  what  they 
were.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what 
these  books  could  have  beenT* 

Asairer;  The  books  you  want  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  Melodious  Studies.  Books  1  and 
II,  containInR  works  of  Andersen,  Koehler, 
Carlboldl  and  Temchak. 

Istenstien  a  Problem 

Quettion:  Miss  E  S.  of  Cleveland, 

states  that  she  has  started  a  flute  quartet, 
that  all  players  seem  to  be  quite  efficient 
but  that  the  Intonation  Is  terrible.  She 
wants  to  know  what  I  would  suRRest  she 
do  about  it. 

Asetcer;  First  of  all.  check  the  octavee 
of  each  Individual.  If  faulty,  look  to  the 
head-joint  cork  for  correction.  If  fiat  In 
the  upper  rcRlster,  push  the  cork  In  (t<^ 
wards  the  foot -joint)  If  sharp,  pull  U 
back.  This  may  be  done  by  the  little 
threaded  cap  In  the  very  end.  For  most 
players  this  cork  Is  In  the  proper  place 
when  set  at  about  seventeen  millimeters 
from  the  center  of  the  emboucher  (blow 
hole).  If  this  does  not  eliminate  the 
trouble,  then  you  should  try  out  each 
player  by  comparinR  with  a  piano  well 
tuned,  or  better  still,  some  violinist  who 
can  play  all  the  scales  perfectly  in  tune. 

Concertet  for  tbs  Flufs 

Quettion:  AlthouRh  I  have  lonR  since 
finished  hiRh  school.  I  still  enjoy  your 
column  very  much.  I  am  a  self  tauRbt 
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•atlKt  and  have  been  playlns  for  about 
t«n  ycara.  Hav«  ntomoriacd  many  aoio* 
bat  was  rocently  told  that  the  concerto  is 
considered  to  be  the  finest  of  solos.  I 
dK>uld  like  to  study  one  but  need  adYice 
M  to  names,  and  composers.  Can  you 
help  me  In  this? — J.  D.  Bradshaw.  Ne- 
hratka. 

Answer:  See  this  column  In  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  June.  1>43. 

Lever  for  Rrtf  Rsfer 

Ouestioa.*  The  lever  for  the  first  finger 
right  hand  on  my  flute  plays  B  natural, 
on  my  friend's  flute  it  plays  B  flat,  with 
the  B  fingering.  Which  one  of  these  com¬ 
binations  do  you  and  other  fine  flutists 
use? — B.  F.,  A.P.O.,  New  Orleans,  ha. 

Answer:  The  lever  attached  to  play  the 
B  flat  as  used  with  the  B  natural  finger¬ 
ing  is  preferred  by  most  fine  flutists. 

IroHter  Wreeb  Rufe 

Question:  My  little  brother  got  hold  of 
my  flute  and  has  made  a  total  wreck  out 
of  It.  Where  should  I  send  It  for  repairs? 
— C.  R.,  Oeneva,  Nebraska. 

Answer:  I'm  sorry  to  hear  of  your  mis¬ 
fortune.  If  you  will  forward  your  flute 
to  me  at  1728  California  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado,  I  will  personally  see  to  It  that 
you  get  the  finest  job  of  repairing  that 
is  possible,  and  the  price  will  be  right,  too. 

Trilh 

Question:  How  to  trill  from  high  D 
to  E  fiat,  high  E  flat  to  P  and  high  E 
natural  to  F  sharp,  that  is  my  problem. 
My  Daddy  says  that  you  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  help  me  in  this  without  personal  con¬ 
tact.  How  about  it? — J.  K.,  hong  Beach, 
CsH/omia. 

Answer:  Play  D  in  the  regular  way, 
trill  with  the  2nd  triller  key.  E  flat  regu¬ 
lar  way,  trill  with  2nd  left.  E  regular 
way,  trill  thumb.  Practice  long  and  dili¬ 
gently  on  these  Jimmy,  and  when  you  can 
do  them  real  well,  you  will  have  a  Joke 
on  Daddy. 

f  Ruts  PUyin9  at  a  Profauion 
Question:  lAst  June  I  graduated  from 
high  school.  During  the  last  six  years 
of  school  I  played  first  flute  in  both  our 
bands  and  orchestras.  Also  I  have  won 
■any  state  and  national  contests,  and 
have  taken  lessons  of  the  finest  instruc¬ 
tors  I  could  find.  With  this  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  I  had  hoped  to  follow  music  as 
a  profession  but.  well,  maybe  It  is  because 
I  am  a  girl,  I  am  being  discouraged  in 
this  by  everyone  who  is  Interested  enough 
in  me  to  talk  about  it.  Tour  advice  In 
this  regard  will  be  appreciated  very  much. 
Please  do  let  me  hear  from  you. — D.  E., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Answer:  If  you  will  consult  this  column 
in  the  April  1842  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  you  will  find  a  detailed  arti¬ 
cle  pertaining  to  this  very  subject.  If 
there  is  anything  more  I  can  offer  you, 
please  let  me  hear  from  you  and  be  as¬ 
sured  that  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  the  limit  of  my  ability. 


Now  You  Tell  One 

Chicago,  III. — Charles  Minelli,  Instru- 
Bwntal  Music  Director  at  Tower-Soudan. 
Minn.,  writes  to  Inform  The  SCHOCjL  MU- 
WCIA.V  that  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  regarded 
hy  many  as  America's  finest  Band  Direc¬ 
tor,  caught  an  8H  lb.  wall-eyed  Pike  at 
Lake  Vermilion,  Minn.,  while  on  vacation 
this  summer.  Dr.  Simon  was  accompanied 
ky  Richard  C.  Dowling  of  Middletown. 
Ohio,  who  will  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
•f  this  report,  but  not  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  scales,  and  we  don't  mean  the  fish 
•obles,  or  thoee  you  sing. 


Somsdhinq,  NEW! 

"PLASTIC  PLATED" 
MUSIC  CHARTS 

You  Write  With  W6tx  Crayons 
Erase  With  Dry  Cloth 


No  24  Music  —  Music.  Has 
music  charts  on  both  sides. 


No.  21  Music  —  Plain.  Has 
music  chart  on  one  aide  and 
plain  white  "plastic  plated” 
surface  on  other. 


No.  24  Music  —  Football.  For 
the  band  Instructor.  Staff 
lines  on  one  side  and  a 
gridiron  for  planning  march¬ 
ing  on  the  other. 


38"  X  50" 

With  Meted  Eyelets  for  Homging 

Clearly  Visible  Across  the 
Largest  Classroom 

Planned  to  Make 
Teaching  a  Pleasure 

Four  staffs  with  ample  space  between 
for  writing  words  of  songs  or  names  of 
notes.  Built  to  present  music  as  the  child 
sees  it  in  real  life,  i.  e.,  black  notes  and 
black  staff  lines  on  a  white  background. 
Easily  moved  from  room  to  room. 

The  transparent  plastic  surface  provides 
a  writing  surface  of  glass-like  smoothness 
on  which  one  may  write  with  wax  crayons 
or  tempera. 

The  colors  being  on  a  clear  white  back¬ 
ground  are  much  more  visible  and  attrac¬ 
tive  than  can  be  obtained  on  the  old  black¬ 
board  type  and  make  a  much  stronger 
impression. 

The  surface  can  be  wiped  clean  and 
white  with  a  soft  dry  cloth  as  frequently 
as  desired  without  soiling  the  hands  or 
clothing.  Washable  inks  can  be  used  and 
removed  with  soap  and  warm  water. 

They  are  mounted  on  }4"  laminated 
mounting  boards  and  are  durably  bound 
with  extra  heavy  tape.  The  outlines  are 
beneath  the  plastic  surface  so  they  do  not 
wear  off.  They  will  last  for  years. 

PRICES  —  |«.2S  EmIi  Paad  (Cluwtt 
both  gidog),  phu  Trauportatiogk 

Idool  crayoiM  (Boat  for  mm  on  “plnatic 
platod"  Cbartg)  —  Box  of  S  colort  —  por 
box,  SSc.  ' 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

Modern  School  Prodnets  ClrvelaiMl,  Ohlu 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Sterling  Value !  •  Sterling  Craftamanahip! 

U  a  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Export  ropokhig  oil  mokot 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  IDS  Mossockusotts  Avo.,  lestoo.  Moss. 


School  Bandsl  The  Third  War  Loon  Needs  YOU 
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I  An  Engaging  European  iVove^tyj 
’  for  Orchestra 


Nostalgia  i 


Waltz  Fantasy 

By  ROBERT  STOLZ 


Jha,  CUioand.  Suaa,  ^IcuatudA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 

Bos  6069,  Mid-CHy  StaRon,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1  We  are  proud  to  offer  this  lovely 
C  number  by  a  world  famous  Viennese  \  I 
I  composer  and  conductor,  who  now 
}  is  repeating  his  sensational  Euro- 
I  pean  successes  in  America.  Marked 
I  with  a  wistful  and  dreamlike  long- 
1  ing  for  gallant  days  now  gone,  it 
t  placidly  sin^s  its  way  deep  into 
{  one's  consciousness.  Bruno  Rei- 
J  bold’s  orchestration  offers  many  in- 
I  teresting  and  novel  effects. 

(  Orchestra  (Complete) . $1.50 

{  Parts  . each  .15 

I  Piano-Conductor . 50 

!AIso  published  for 

Piano  Solo . 60 

Voice  and  Piano . 60 

I  Violin  (or  Cello)  and  Piano..  .75 

5  Played  on  Columbia  Record  No. 

i  by  Benny  (ioodman's  Orchestra. 


I  OLIVER  MTSON  COMPANY! 

>  Theodor*  Pr*ts*r  Co.,  Distributor* 

I  1712  CHESTNUT  H.  PHIUDELPHU  (1), 


The  alto  and  baas  clarinetist  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  flngerlns  problems 
which  can  be  easily  and  readily  sur¬ 
mounted  on  the  B-flat  instrument.  Thouch 
the  Boehm  system  of  Anaerlna  has  Ions 
been  “standard"  on  alto  and  bass  clari¬ 
nets,  the  very  nature  of  the  instrument 
makes  certain  alternate  flnKeriiiRs,  com¬ 
mon  to  that  system  of  clarinet  keyini,  im¬ 
possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the 
nnserinRs,  In  this  respect,  are  the  Inter¬ 
vals  that  occur  In  baas  clarinet  scores. 
Involving  an  E-flat,  on  the  first  line  of 
the  staff,  or  a  B-flat  above  the  staff.  Such 
iwssages,  comparatively  simple  on  the 
B-flat  clarinet,  by  the  use  of  the  first 
finger,  each  hand,  for  the  production  of 
the  E-flat  (or  B-flat)  are  often  near  Im- 
l>o8alble  on  the  bass  clarinet,  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  tonal  clarity,  or  the  badly  out- 
of-tune  condition  of  such  notes  on  the 
bass  clarinet  when  so  produced,  resulting 
In  the  necessity  of  Angering  this  E-flat 
(or  B-flat)  with  one  of  the  side  key  com- 
liinatlons.  In  some  Instances,  this  out-of¬ 
tune  condition  can  be  remedied  by  "lip 
control”,  though  such  is  not  recommended. 
When  tonal  clarity  is  lacking,  the  use  of 
such  fingerings  should  be  employed  only 
as  a  last  resort,  and  then  only .  in  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  passages.  Such  intervals 
frequently  occur  in  accompaniments  to 
Molo  parts.  Extreme  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  order  that  such  a  secondary  back¬ 
ground  harmonic  structure  does  not  dis¬ 
color  the  musical  picture. 

The  alto  clarinetist  Is,  as  a  rule,  less 
troubled,  particularly  in  the  case  where 
an  Instrument  with  the  "open  ring”  type 
of  "line  keys"  Is  used.  Such  an  alto  clari¬ 
net  presents  a  mechanical  key  structure 
quite  comparable  to  the  B-flat  clarinet, 
though  proportionately  increased  in  sise. 
Even  In  these  instances,  the  more  distant 
placement  of  tone  holes,  and  the  larger 
bore  of  the  alto  clarinet  often  overcomes 
this  similarity,  and  results  In  an  out-of¬ 
tune  condition,  or  a  "foggy”  tonal  effect, 
such  as  one  finds  in  the  case  of  the  bass 
clarinet,  when  attempting  to  produce  an 
E-flat,  first  line,  o^  a  B-flat.  above  the 
staff,  with  the  first  finger  of  each  hand. 
Though  this  fingering  is  an  accepted  and 
recommended  one  for  such  interval  pas¬ 
sages,  in  the  Boehm  school  of  clarinet, 
alto  and  bass  clarinets  not  only  present 
special  problems,  due  to  their  else  and 
construction,  but  these  problems  are  usu¬ 
ally  individual  in  the  case  of  each  instru¬ 
ment.  This  condition  places  the  burden 
solely  upon  the  player's  Judgment. 


possible  fingering  problems.  This,  «f 
course,  la  in  reference  to  Intervals  of  t 
or  E-flat,  In  the  staff,  and  the  A-IU( 
(O-sharp)  above,  occurring  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  The  Boehm  school  is  divided  os 
the  use  of  such.  In  the  case  of  the  B-flsi 
clarinet.  This  extremely  awkward  inter¬ 
val  passage  prompted  the  "articulated 
fS-sharp"  mechanism.  Obvious  are  the 
Angering  simpllflcations  created  by  this 
mechanism.  Uncertainty  of  this  mechas- 
ism  to  function  properly,  at  all  tlmea 
despite  claims  nutde  for  such,  has  caused 
many  to  denounce  It.  Here  the  alto  and 
bass  clarinetist  is  faced  with  a  problea, 
to  which  both  possible  doors  of  exit  have 
been  nearly  closed.  The  Instruments— 
alto  and  bass  clarinets — which  have  this 
"articulated  O-sharp"  mechanism  are  few 
in  number. 

The  ever  change  In  the  "seating”  of  key 
Iiads,  caused  by  wear  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  creates  a  necessity  for  minute  and 
constant  inspection  of  this  mechanisML 
The  use  of  the  aforementioned  "fake"  Ss- 
gering  not  only  results  usually  in  both  as 
out-of-tune,  and  "foggy”  tone,  but  ofug 
causes  a  hideous  sound,  which,  if  it  wen 
higher  in  pitch.  In  the  language  of  th* 
B-flat  clarinetist,  would  be  termed  s 
"squeak".  This  leaves  the  alto  and  ban 
clarinetist  with  but  one  real  solution  I* 
this  problem — a  development  of  Anger  ee- 
ordination,  to  master  such  intervals,  by 
diligent  practice  of  finger  exercises  Involw 
ing  these  Intervala  Study  No.  79  on  i)agi 
$2  of  “part  two"  of  the  Gustave  LAngeim 
clarinet  method  is  perhaps  the  most  cep 
cise,  yet  best  study  obtainable,  coverisg 
this  particular  fingering  problem. 


"An  siampl*  where  th*  us*  of  th* 
finqerinq  firrt  finqer,  **ch  head,  for 
producing  i-f1*t  a  b  o  v  *  th*  staff 
would  simpl'ify  th*  aiacution." 

Though  less  frequent  In  occurrence,  yet 
intervals  do  exist  where  the  "false"  finger¬ 
ing  for  O-sharp  (A-flat)  above  the  staff 
— first  and  second  fingers  of  each  hand — 
would  completely  eliminate  the  near  Im¬ 


Back  Issues 

Most  all  back  issue*  of  Th*  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  are  avaiUbI*.  If  ordered 
by  mail,  3c  additional  for  postage  must 
b*  added  to  th*  price  of  each  maga- 
tin*.  If  back  copies  ordered  are  no 
longer  availabi*  your  money  will  b* 
promptly  rafundad. 

Currant  and  two  im¬ 
mediately  preceding 
issue*  . 20c  par  copy 

Issues  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  not 
more  than  nine . 40c  per  copy 

All  issue*  more  then  10 

months  in  arrears . 60c  per  copy 
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ihtt  CqMudiii 

Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Instructor  in  the  School  of  Music, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

C«r*  of  Your  Cornot 
Whether  you  are  uslns  your  own  Instru¬ 
ment,  or  one  that  belongs  to  the  school.  It 
U  Important  (more  so  now  than  ever) 
that  you  keep  It  In  A-1  condition.  In  the 
Srst  place,  now  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
buy  a  new  cornet.  Secondly,  If  you  are* 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  have  your 
Instrument  repaired,  you  usually  must 
wait  a  long  time  before  getting  It  back. 

When  you  are  checking  an  Instrument, 
look  for  the  following:  condition  of  the 
plating,  dents,  condition  of  water  keys 
(springs  and  corks),  slides  (should  be 
dsan,  movable,  with  adequate  lubrica¬ 
tion),  cleanliness,  and  condition  of 
mouthpiece  (plating,  dents,  cleanliness). 

I  believe  that  I  can  safely  say  that  very 


Mr.  MereHa 


few  people  take  really  fine  care  of  their 
lastniments.  My  hat  la  off  to  the  directors 
•f  organisations  that  have  Instrument  In¬ 
fections  at  regular  Intervals,  and  to  the 
•tndenta  who  are  giving  their  valuable  In¬ 
struments  the  care  they  deserve ! 

Are  you  surprised  to  learn  that  a  cornet 
that  has  not  been  cleaned  for  some  time 
Bdght  be  hard  to  play?  This  Is  true  In 
■any  cases.  Besides  this,  an  instrument 
which  has  not  had  proper  care  will  never 
look  Its  best,  or  last  as  long  as  It  other¬ 
wise  would.  So,  giving  your  cornet  care¬ 
ful  attention  will  pay  big  dividends. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for 
dtaning  a  cornet ;  Allow  a  medium  flow 
•f  warm  water  to  pass  through  the  Instru- 
■snt  for  a  minute  or  so,  through  the 
Muthplece  (with  mouthpiece  removed), 
and  then  the  bell,  keeping  the  valves 
town.  Next,  remove  the  valves  and  slides. 
Qaan  the  inside  of  the  tubing  of  the  cor- 
■at  and  slides  with  a  flexible  cleaning 
hruah  (which  may  be  purchased  at  your 
■nsic  dealer’s),  then  wipe  the  comet  and 
•Odes  with  a  soft  cloth  and  put  a  little 
toseline  or  cork  grease  on  the  slides  be- 
fare  replacing  them.  Wipe  off  the  excess 
Vaase.  Wash  the  valves  thoroughly  with 
■aap  and  warm  water,  then  rinse  in  clear 


water,  being  careful  not  to  get  the  felu, 
corks,  springs,  or  spring  casings  wet,  and 
handling  the  valves  with  care  as  they  are 
easily  dented.  Draw  a  rag  or  chamois 
through  the  valve  casings.  (If  you  use  a 
rag,  check  to  see  that  there  are  no  bits  of 
thread  remaining  in  the  casings.)  Apply 
several  drops  of  oil  to  each  valve  before 
inserting  it  in  the  instrument.  Run  hot 
water  through  the  mouthpiece,  then  clean 
with  a  mouthpiece  brush.  If  the  brush 
does  not  reach  the  throat  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  use  a  match  stick  or  pipe  cleaner 
for  this  portion. 

If  you  have  a  silver  plated  cornet  or 


trumpet,  be  careful  to  use  a  high  grade  of 
silver  polish.  In  the  case  of  a  lacquered 
instrument.  Just  plain  water  will  usually 
do,  but  If  you  care  to,  you  may  use  lacquer 
polish  (wipe  carefully). 

After  cleaning  my  own  cornet,  I  pour  a 
tablespoonful,  or  so,  of  valve  oil  in  the 
mouthpipe,  then  insert  the  mouthpiece, 
and  blow  (not  play)  through  the  Instru¬ 
ment  several  times  with  the  bell  down. 
After  this,  I  take  a  big  breath  and  blow 
air  through  my  comet  and  raise  the  bell 
until  it  Is  straight  up,  and  then  let  it 
down.  I  do  this  until  oil  comes  out  of  the 
bell.  Then,  I  remove  the  oil  from  the 


""new  choruses 

Ideal  for  School  Choral  Groups 
INTER-AMERICAN  CHORAL  SERIES 

By  Distinguished  LATIN-AMERICAN  Composers 

ANDALUCIA  With  Spanish  and  English  Lyrics 

By  RMNEtTO  LICMONA  (Cabs)  S.A.T.E.— S.S.A.— T,T.B.B . 20c  Each 

OORME-DORME  (Slop  My  BAy)  Portuqueia  and  English  Lyrics 

By  rBANCISCO  BilONONI  (Brasil)  S.S.A . 15c 

MORENA,  MORENA  Portuguese  and  English  Lyrics 

By  rBANCISCO  BHBBOHE  (Brasil)  S.A.T.B . 15c 


Folk  Songs  from  Our  Alllod  Notions 

CZECHO-SLOVAK  CHORAL  SERIES 

S.A.T.B . Price  15c  Each 

ACH  SYNKU!  (Oh  My  Son) 

MORAVO  (Moravia) 

NITRA,  MILA  NITRA  (Nitro,  Doorost  Nitro) 

SLA  PANEKA  K  ZPOVIDANI  (ConfMsion) 

TECE  VODA  PROTI  VODE  (While  th*  Stroom  Flows  Evor 
Onward) 


PATRIOTIC 


THIS  IS  THE  DAT  by  V.  PRAVDA 

S.S.A.— S.A.T.B.....I5C  Each 


- CHILDREN’S  CHORUSES - 

CRAZY  JOHHNT  by  E  OLSON 

S.S>.— S.A.T.B.— S.A.  (or  T.B.)  15c  Each 


At  Your  Favorite  Mutic  Stare  or  Direct  from 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

R.  C.  A.  Biiilding  Radio  City  Now  York 


Yoe  caa  fcava  of  yaar  dagartlps  .  .  . 

The  VISUAL  Comprehensive  Answef  to  Every 
Important  (Question  about  Standard  Music! 

NEW  TUNE-DEX  "STANDARD"  SERVICE 

Brings  you  lUU  information-packed  excerpts  of  old,  new,  and  yet 
publicly  unannounced  Standard  Music  —  Every  Month  —  on  3  x  3 
Index  Cards! 

EACH  CARO  )  I  —  A  VISUAL  thematic  of  music. 

GIVES  YOU  i  2  —  C«>mpleie  publishing  information,  where  to  buy  it, 
prices,  etc. 

TUNf-OfX  Standard  Service  caasistt  at 

everything  of  importance  in  the  educational  held,  as  well  as  choral, 
instrumental,  vocal,  leaching,  classical,  band,  orchestra,  symphony, 
chamber  music,  and  all  types  of  serious  music  (folios,  books,  studies- 
included).  _ 

TUNE-DEX  a>vcs  you  a  valuable,  compact,  per¬ 
manent  mutic  research  department. 

TUNE-DEX  helps  arrange  teaching  Khedulet  and 
programs. 

TUNE-DEX  keeps  you  up-to-date  on  everything 
new  m  Standard  Music. 


oi5£ 


Costs  only  HI. 
tor  a  ytar'i  ttrvtct 


TUNE-DEX,  Inc.  •  1619  Broadway  •  New  York  19,  N. 


Ortobar,  1943 
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Perma-Cane 

THr  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  RCEO 


IT’S 

NEW 


IT’S 

BEHER 


nm  cwci «  mt-M— MMi  o<  chou 

IN  a  few  ibort  week*  Perroa-Canc  Reeds  have 
*  bccotne  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  masicians 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Pernui- 
Cane's  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  ont-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  ent 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  ia  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
Diiildt  a  ‘‘heart"  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  tyM  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  bust. 
Every  reed  plays.  Mtmay-Bmek  Cnarwsif— . 

Used  sad  Eadortad  by  the  Reed  Sactleas  af 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN.  JOE 
REICHMAN  aad  Other  leads. 

Wees  lair  $.  A.: 

Ctorinet  SOc  *  Alio  Sax.  85c 
Tenor  Sax.  7Sc 

Seld  ly  All  Leading  Dealers  er  Write  te: 

PEimA-CAlfE 

211  8.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CMICAOO.  OUNOIS 


water  keys  and  sllden.  One  word  of  cau¬ 
tion:  be  careful  to  select  an  appropriate 
place  to  perforin  the  above  "operation." 
Pouring  oil  through  a  comet  makes  for 
easier  response  and  keeps  the  Inatniment 
sanitary. 

General  S«94estioei 

1.  Clegn  your  Instruinent  once  a  month. 
2.  Oil  the  valves  every  few  days  with 
valve  oil  (apply  about  (  drops).  I. 
Orease  the  valve  springs,  lightly,  with 
vaseline  every  I  months.  4.  Clean  your 
mouthpiece  every  week.  5.  Insert  the 
mouthpiece  carefully  before  using  It  and 
remove  it  from  the  instrument  before 
placing  the  latter  in  the  case.  (.  Remove 
the  saliva  from  your  cornet  before  putting 
it  away  by  blowing  It  through  the  water 
keys  and  removing  It  from  the  slides.  7. 
Place  your  cornet  in  the  case  carefully, 
— don‘t  throw  it  in.  8.  Do  not  overcrowd 
your  esme  with  a  T>t  of  "excess  baggage." 
9.  Apply  a  thing  coating  of  oil  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  key  springs  occasionally  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  their  rusting.  10.  Pick  up  your 
comet  by  the  valve  casings.  11.  Your 
mute  should  be  properly  corked,  and,  when 
used,  inserted  carefully.  12.  Clean  your 
instrument  thoroughly  after  an  outdoor 
engagement,  such  as  a  concert  or  parade. 
11.  Use  the  fingertips  on  the  valves  when 
playing,  and  make  certain  that  the  valves 
are  functioning  vertically.  14.  Have  your 
Instrument  overhauled  every  year.  A 
good  time  to  have  this  done,  usually.  Is 
during  the  summer. 


You  Con  Be  A 

"Onbud/L  TTlatL" 

TJtujJc. 

Sponsored  by  the 
Music  War  Council 
of  America 

By  Howard  C.  Rscher 

More  than  40  high  school  bands,  or¬ 
chestras  and  other  groups  were  cited  last 
month  by  the  Music  War  Council  of 
America  for  their  outstanding  patriotic 
service  in  support  of  our  national  effort. 
The  presentation  of  the  Minute  Men  of 
Music  citation  awards  at  public  cere¬ 
monies,  school  assetnbUes,  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  events  served  to  focus  the  attention 
of  thousands  of  students,  parents,  and 
others  on  the  importance  and  significance 
of  the  school  muslclans‘  role  In  the  war. 

The  special  war-tlire  events  and  activi¬ 
ties  participated  in  by  the  music  groups 
honored  by  the  MWCA  numbered  well 
over  one  thousand.  Some  bands  played  as 
many  as  200  times  during  the  last  school 
year  for  war  bond  rallies,  "send-off"  cere¬ 
monies  for  newly  Inducted  fighting  men, 
noon-hour  concerts  at  a-ar  plants,  commu¬ 
nity  gatherings,  and  patriotic  programs 
honoring  those  who  are  fighting  to  pre¬ 
serve  America's  freedom. 

The  citations  awarded  last  month  were 
based  upon  recommendations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Vocal 
Associations  and  as  a  result  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Music  War  Council's 
award  plan  in  the  September  SCHOOL. 
MUSICIAN.  Hundreds  more  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  coming  year  to  schools 
whose  extra  effort  to  help  win  the  war 
with  music  merits  recognition. 

Will  your  band  or  orchestra  be  among 
those  honored? 


MUSIC  SERVICE 

PubHcatiom 

FAY  BAND  ■CTHOO,  Biswl*,  practical  asA  Umt- 

ssfli.  14  Bsaki . ca  TSc 

— Tcackcr'i  Mmsal.  $1.10. 

FAY  SYRIHC  MCTNOO,  Ncacft  auuawr  •(  procr- 

dsre.  4  Bosk* . «a  7Sc 

— Maosal  Incladiig  Urn  aec.,  Bl-SO. 

SAVOY  BAHO  BOOK.  OUbert  A  BsUhan  fawrltn. 

2&  BmM  . M.  .19c 

— CaagActr  Hart,  7Sc. 

SAVOY  BARO  LIBRARY,  17  nsiatNTi.  caeb  turn- 

pint  vHh  lesrc .  7Sc 

DeuMe  silini  with  Mere .  tl 

FESTAL  FROCCSSIOM.  March  af  Dicnity  by 
rrsH.  Ary.  by  Mayhnr  Lake.  Per  band  and 
^archeatra. 

TEMPO  01  BALLO,  Bcariattl.  Arr.  bp  A.  H. 
Brandcnbsu.  Par  3  Clarbwtt. 

Read  Nr  FRIt  COPIEB.  Aha  FREE  PHONO- 
ORAPN  RECORD  CATALOO  XX 

MUSIC  SERVICE  PRESS 

1 166  Sixth  Av«nu«,  N.  Y.  C.  19 


CNIRON  F. 


**Th«y^rm  the  keenest  sounding 
reeds  you’ve  ever  heerdT  Boy 
musicians. 

Why  not  nae  them  together 
with  SOUND  WAVE  mouths 
piece*.  Ton’ll  he  amaBcd  at  tb« 
playing  resnlta. 

Ath  yma  desUr. 

N.  GOIraa  Oa..  Isa..  lEBO  BiwOsaR.  Utm  Vart  CW 


*^play  hot 


ff 


in  just  a  few  weeks  study  with 

"COURSE  IN  MODERN 
EMBELLISHMENT" 

guarsntaed  definlls  rules  to  learn  to  im¬ 
provise  and  play  hot  choruses  only  11. H. 

COMPLETE  HARMONY  MnHOD 

over  40e  paces  covering  beginners  and 
advanced  harmony.  Rag.  tl.kO  now  only  It 
"OOl'BflB  IN  MODEBN  AmUANOINC 
Daflnita  ruloa  on  bow  to  arrange  for 
dance  orcbestra.  Ousrsnteed  complete 
course  with  atmpllflad  Inatructiona — |i. 
Bend  10c  for  esmple  loaeon. 

"OBCHKsraA'noN  chab'T' 

Range,  transpoeltlona.  etc.,  all  Inetm- 
ments — lOc. 

BEIHOPF  MUSIC  COMPANY 

S040  W.  North  Avo.,  MiUrookoo,  Wit. 


lyVFOR  VICTORY JKMi 

BAA  amoXAL  1.00 

— ^THS-TAYIOR-LYRIC-COMPANY— 

fPsEfteOae* 


n 


■  aaaa  tours  titsoe  trant 
CHICAGO.  ItLIHOiS 


rt 
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Octobor,  Ittl 


It  may  be  .  .  .  trill  be  If  you  make  the 
noet  of  every  opportunity  to  brine  ■•ito 
play  the  power  of  music  to  Inspire  deeds 
of  patriotism  and  sacriflee  on  the  home 
front,  and  then  write  the  Music  War 
CMncIl  or  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
ItUlne  what  your  school  music  oreaniaa- 
tions  are  doine  to  speed  the  victory  for 
which  Americans  are  flehtinc,  workine 


and  prayinf. 

To  make  It  easy  for  you  to  report  your 
Music  for  Victory  activities,  a  printed 
form  appears  In  another  column.  Fill  In 
the  number  of  your  band’s  special  pa> 
triotic  activities,  and  mall  to  the  Music 
War  Council  of  America,  attention  of 
Howard  C.  Fischer,  executive  secretary, 
20  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicaco  (4),  III. 


What  Is  Your  School  Doing? 

Fin  in  this  WARTIME  MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES  SURVEY  today  and  mail 
to:  CITATION  AWARD  COMMIHEE,  MUSIC  WAR  COUNCIL  OF 
AMERICA.  20  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO  (4).  ILL 

IMPORTANT:  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  survey  is  to  secure  os 
complete  information  as  possible  concerning  all  wartime  music  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  This  form  is  furnished  more  for  its  value  as 
a  guide  rather  than  as  a  complete  questionnaire.  Therefore,  while  the 
form  should  be  filled  out,  signed  and  returned  as  directed,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  items  indicated  hereon,  and  any  additional  facts  of 
Interest  be  covered  in  detail  in  a  typewritten  letter.  Such  detailed 
information  should  be  supplied  for  each  music  organization  reported. 
Only  those  activities  which  have  involved  efforts  and  achievements  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  organization  outside  of  the  regular 
routine  will  be  considered  for  the  Music  War  Council's  distinguished 
service  citation. 


Name  of  organization  (band,  orchestra,  or  chorus). 


Instructor  or  director  of  organization . 

Number  and  type  of  special  wartime  activities  in  which  organization 
has  participatea  since  January  I,  1942: 

.  Welcoming  concerts  or  similar  events  for  returning 

groups  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  leave. 

.  Participation  in  community  war-effort  activities  such 

as  Red  Cross  meetings,  bond  sales,  campaigns,  air¬ 
raid  drills,  induction  programs,  etc. 

.  Special  programs  honoring  men  in  the  armed  services. 


Concerts,  victory  rallies,  community  sings,  or  similar 
events  for  community  or  student  groups.  Instigated  by 
the  organization. 

Daily  presentation  of  "To  the  Colors"  and  playing  of 
"Retreat"  at  the  lowering  of  the  flag  each  evening, 
or  similar  ceremonies. 

Community  performances  by  special  Instrumental  and 
vocal  ensembles,  patriotic  pageants,  and  similar  pro¬ 
ductions,  in  which  the  organization  named  played  an 
important  part. 

Song  leaders  or  "song  starting  units"  provided  for 
lodge,  church,  P.T.A.,  or  other  community  needs. 
Conservation  projects  such  as  may  be  related  to  the 
care,  salvage  and  repair  of  Instruments. 

Other  activities  Instigated  by  or  participated  in  by 
the  above  named  organization.  (List  and  describe  on 
a  separate  sheet) 

Members  of  the  above  named  organization  now  in  the 
armed  services  or  auxiliary  units. 


Address 


City  and  State. 


Wyoming  Atsn.  Announce 
OfRcert  and  Board  for  43-4 

Laramie,  Wyo. — According  to  offlcial  in¬ 
formation  received  from  Archie  O. 
Wheeler,  the  following  Is  the  list  of  the 
present  members  of  The  Wyoming  Music 
EMucators  Association  which  Is  published 
here  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  new 
music  directors  in  the  state. 

A.  O.  Wheeler,  President . Casper 

Merle  Prugh,  Inst.  Vlce-Pres.  A  Sec.- 

Treas . Casper 

Grace  Slind,  Vocal  Vlce-Pres . Casper 

Board  of  Directors 

Jessie  EL  Leffel . Cheyenne 

Elarl  H.  Mentser . Powell 

Clyde  J.  Belsly  . Rawlins 

Leon  L.  Millard  . Thermopolls 

Leon  Carroll  . Torrlngton 

John  Durham  . Worland 

Wyoming  is  now  a  member  State  of  the 
Northwest  Music  Eklucators  Conference, 
and  Mr,  Wheeler  is  the  State  Member  of 
the  Elxecutive  Board. 


for  SUdu  and  Valvaa 

Paiiaet  lubilcotioB  ior 
alidaa  and  vahras. 
long  loatiBgi  amootb 
OB  valvat}  win  not 
guau  pravaata  coire- 
aioa  cmd  waor. 

Sold  al  AU  Mmtie 
Sloraa 


2Sc 


AMRAWCO 
Gives  You  Extra 
Mileage — 

BsOt  fna  kasS  sitkad  kMaa— 

leatiattr  sraaaaaad  far  astra  taaskaaaa 
aad  llrallaaaa  —  aairawaa  Draabaada  / 
tira  ras  aara  kasra  af  saak  slarlst 
pafaaaaaa.  Tkal’a  eky  rear  aaSaal 
aataallr  ara  aaBar>  aka  Ikar  aa 
tka  Baaat  —  a  Aaoaaa  Praakiad. 

Aah  ymm  daala  abat  Ua  Sanaa 
■aaaaw  Orada  fa  Maala— If  ka  aa- 
aa  aasstr  ra.  arlu  a  fa  tka  saaa 
a(  laa  aaaraa  darawa  Daala. 


American  Rawhide  Mfc  Co 

110S  North  Iroiich  St  Chicogo.  Illn 


SPECIAL  (modem)  ARRANGEMENTS 

— fob- 

school  "BRASS"  BANDS 

Wriua  to  order  fa  your  aaet  Inatniaatatia.  .  .  . 

Military  Madlaya.  Neaoltloa,  Madora  llfbl  tya- 
akalaa,  •aartllaj  Marakaa.  ale.  WrlM  fa  araCIAL 
INTBODVCTOBT  OrFEB  and  fra  Uat.  SUU 
InatnaMUUUa. 

FOX  d  FBHEI  MUSIC  SESVICI 
1241  N.  Via  M.,  Mollyiaad  (M),  Calif. 


October,  1943 
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OSBD. 

huitoiin 


CLASH 


13Qu«UtlM 


l^ini  lb*  rapid  ind  nujr  "ChrltUnten  Wip.”  BeilOMra 
ur  idTanrrd.  HrmI  (or  (m  "hoow-itudr"  (oldor. 

P'anitts  Litakl  MonUilj  Brook  BolMIni 


MAH  YOUR  PKsan 
UMFORMS  lOOK  IKE  MlWl- 


BccauK  neither  yon  nor  we 
woutd  have  it  any  other  way, 
uniformi  for  Officen  of  Amer* 
ica't  armed  force*  have  been  and 
art  receiving  first  call  on  Crad¬ 
dock  production. 

But,  even  though  yon  may  not 
be  able  to  purchase  all  new  uni¬ 
forms  for  your  band,  you  can 
spruce  up  your  present  uniforms 
with  replacements,  ornaments, 
braids,  other  accessories — and 
have  a  new  looking  band. 

♦  Writ*  today  for 
ideas  and  toggot-  lE 
tions  on  hew  to  ^ 
ro-stylo  your  bond. 

Addrossi  BAND  \ 

SESVICE  DEEART- 

And  rrmmmh^r  llUri  _ 

Tlrt  closer  wc  get  to 
Victory,  ike  more  \  \ 

money  it  cotit  to  X 

reicli  it.  Buy  War  \  X 

Bonds  and  Stamps.  f 


The  New  York 
I  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Contfnoed  from  page  9) 
j  Malariee  and  have  no  pergonal  financial 
I  ri$k  in  the  enterprise,  realize  vhat  np-  \ 
j  hill  pioneer  work  we  had  to  do  in  the 
early  days  to  keep  our  orchestras  alive 
\  and  to  lay  the  musical  foundations  on 
^  which  they  are  nose  so  solidly  built." 

In  1928,  the  amalgBmation  of  the 
two  leading  New  York  City  orcheatras, 
i  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  was  made  under  the  name  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society.  On  October  26,  1928,  Walter 
Damrosch  gave  his  first  regular  “Mysic 
Appreciation  Hour"  broadcast — a  series 
of  extremely  vital  importance  to  the 
musical  education  of  millions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  and  girls,  and  adults,  too, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  thrilling,  and 
often  amusing,  lectures  with  which  Dr. 
Damrosch  so  aptly  illustrated  his  per¬ 
formances.  In  1942  the  present  World 
War  No.  Two  put  an  untimely  end  to 
these  activities,  at  least  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  May  the  beloved  Maestro  be 
spared  to  witness  another  new  dawn 
of  peace! 

Next 

The  Story  of 

‘The  World's  Fair  Bond" 


Dress  up  your  School  Band  for 
its  important  Victory-Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks  of  fine 
School  Band  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 
II  East  I6tk  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


VI  JSLLV  TAILSS 


I  148  UNIFORMS  | 

Beautifully  Pictured 

in  COLORS 

Two  eiylo 


V*  ^No.  460 

No.  440 

•MvVi'  -l,.  . 


U  detirwl.  we  %riU  DESIGN 


unifom  etpecielly  for  you 


Fleot.  Throwing  Flags, 
e  Special  Folder  in  Color*. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


PLAY  SWING  PIANO! 


■  bring  yiHi  original  arrangr* 

flamts  for  building  up  aatra  elioruBet  or  popular  hit* 
MAgt  with  novrl  breakt.  trirfcjr  baat  flgurea.  boofflfwnoglt 
elfntB.  riding  tht  arlody.  etc.  Bend  a  dUaa  for  aaapla 
i.Hlai’ 

AXEL  CNAItTCNtCN  tTUOIOt 
SI  KlMkaM  Nail.  Chlanta  4,  IIMnala 


New  Handy  Visual  Music  j 
Index  Inaugurated 

A  new  handy,  easy-to-use  visual  the¬ 
matic  music  index  card  system  which 
enumerates  past,  present  and  pre-pub- 
Ushed  clasaics,  Tune-Dex,  1619  Broadway, 
New  York,  announce  as  descriptive  of 
their  new  system. 

The  new  move  wjll  list  the  works  of 
composers  such  as  Handel,  Brahms.  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Lisxt,  Mendelssohn, 
Shostakovich,  Mosart,  Victor  Herbert  and 
Gershwin.  One  of  the  main  functions  of 
the  new  card  will  be  to  disseminate  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  as  well  as  pres¬ 
ent-day  modern  writers,  to  concert  artists, 
orchestra  leaders,  teachers,  dealers,  libra¬ 
ries,  public  schools,  colleges  and  private 
musical  Institutions. 

The  card  will  show  either  the  simple 
melodic  theme  or  a  substantial  excerpt  of 
the  musical  work,  lyrics.  If  any,  publisher, 

!  Hvailable  keys,  author,  composer  and  even 
I  nrice  of  parts  or  orchestration.  Music  to 
I  he  Incorporated  will  be  the  important 
copyright  works  of  the  leading  music  pub¬ 
lishers  as  well  as  those  In  public  domain 
such  as  Old  Americana,  Negro  spirituals, 

'  FYench  ballads,  church  hymns,  western 
j  and  southern  songs,  U.  S.  college  and 
j  school  songs,  national  anthems  and  a 
grouping  of  international  clasaics  from 
the  Gregorian  chants  to  symphonic  works. 

With  the  launching  of  the  clasaice 
Tune-Dex  celebrates  Its  first  anniversary 
as  the  only  thematic  and  Information  card 
Index  system  In  the  music  Industry. 


tt7  W*M  Vaa  Beno  BSrwt  CMw^.  IBIedt 


UNIFORMS 

fSpecialudng  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Ten  us  what  yoo  kav*  ia 
mind.  We  iritf  dcsigu  sad 
toboiit  iketekea  SM  de¬ 
signs. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Ine. 

Dept.  0,  MBS  So.  State  St. 


YEARS 


IN  MAKING  TO  MEASURE 

ARMY- NAVY 
UNI^RMS 

SmAmmI  Nand  and  Unifarms 
at  all  iaaariptlaiia 

Writs  for  rriess 

PETTMONE  IROS.  MFG.  CO. 
a  Uumm  n.  CWmA  OM 


October,  1941 


I’ltase  mention  THE  SCHOOL  UVSICIAX  ickon  answering  advertisomsnts  in  this  magasine. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


NSW  IMPORTED  Strinabau  and  Bow.  $145. 
Ttambonc.  $50.  I'lcd  rebuilt  Trombone,  $J5. 
Ladwic  Timpany  Set  26/28,  $160.00.  Mnaic 
Howie,  Binzer,  202  East  8Jrd  St.,  New  York, 
.V.  V 


POR  SALE:  12x15  Lecdy  Street  dmm  Ma- 
hofaar,  $20.00.  Bassoon,  $90.00.  Boston  single 
Frcncn  horn  like  new,  $110.00.  Coon  Comet, 
ttO.OO.  15'  band  cymbals,  $25.00.  King  trom- 
ktnc,  $50.00.  Conn  Baritone  saxophone,  $90.00. 
Sdner  metal  clarinet,  $85.00.  Kohlert  Heckle 
System  bassoon  in  fine  condition,  $200.00. 
Haynes  Schwelm  flute  Key  C,  like  new.  $120.00. 
StaDer  Padless  Alto  Saxophone  like  new, 
1195.00.  Send  for  my  latest  list  of  band  and 
stekeslra  instruments.  Crestline  'Music  Shop, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE —Practically  new  Buffet  wood  clar- 
■ct.  perfect,  $100.00.  Holton  trumpet,  $45.00. 
lltMing  late  model  cornet,  $55.00.  Martin  trom- 
hsoe.  late  model,  $65.00.  Conn  baritone  sax., 
SM.OO  Conn  Eh  bass,  $70.00.  Conn  soprano 
MX.,  $20.00.  Clarinets,  $25.00  up.  Lots  of 
atker  bargains,  all  instruments  like  new.  Send 
fw  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indi- 
saa. 


DSHD,  good  playing  condition:  Upright  basses; 
katilones,  trombones,  horns,  mellophones,  saxo- 
ylMncs,  carnets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  flutes, 
sieooios.  lyra  hells,  drums,  unmounted  drum 
aaads,  fine  Pedlar  hass  and  alto  clarinets,  boss 
eisl,  cellos,  viola,  violins.  Cbenette,  2826  Cedar 
St.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


CLARINETS,  wood,  best  French  makes.  Bas- 
ssoos.  Bass  Clarinets.  Flutes,  Sax^hones, 
Oboes;  new  and  rebuilt.  Expert  repairing  of 
al  wood-wind  instruments.  F.  L.  Kasper  Co., 
>8$  Sio.  Waba.sh  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SBLMER  B-FLAT  wood  clarinet,  excellent  con- 
Atipa,  $125.00.  Conn  comet,  $60.00.  Haitd- 
■ade  violin,  $100.00.  Osman  Ingraham,  497 
17th  Street,  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 


DB  FOE'S  HAVE  THEM.  Before  ordering 
4aa't  neglect  writing  for  our  prices  on  instra- 
awals  needed  to  balance  your  school  band.  Bari- 
tanes,  Sousaphones,  Mellophones,  French  Homs, 
(Ic.  all  completely  reconditioned  and  guaranteed 
Ik  new.  We  understand  your  specific  require- 
swats  through  years  of  practical  experience  and 
sasare  you  satisfaction.  We  will  ship  any  in- 
tframent  to  schools  entirely  on  approval. 
Be  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WUNDERLICH  Double  French  Horn  $225.00, 
Viobn  Outfit  $25.00,  Trombones,  Cornets,  Trum- 
IM  from  $25.00  up,  String  Bass  $75.00,  Holton 
Trumpet  $40.00.  Loree  Oboe  $275.00,  Martin 
Mtllophone  $57.50,  Buescher  Mellopbone  $67.50, 
Coon  C  Flute  $65.00,  Conn  Tenor  Saxophone 
$77.50,  Conn  Alto  Saxophone  $67.50,  Pedler  Pic- 
oolo  $55.00,  Haynes  Flute  $90.00,  York  Baritone 
$75.00,  Orsi  Conservatory  Bassoon  $75.00,  Hum- 
iMey  Conservatory  Oboe  $175.00,  Buffet  Military 
Oboe  $57.50,  Conn  Euphonium,  2  bells,  4  valves 
$125.00,  King  Eb  sousaphone  $165.00,  Martin 
IBi|  Sousaplwne  $175.00,  Conn  BB  recording 
lass  Horn,  silver  plated  $175.00,  New  Buffet 
J^tary  English  Horn  Key  F  $125.00,  Single 
French  Horn  Orsi  $105.00,  Orsi  Double  French 
Ham  $155.00,  Buffet  A  Clarinet  Full  Boehm  Sys¬ 
tem  $65.00,  DeBois  Alto  Clarinet  $195.00,  Pedler 
lass  Clarinet,  wood  $225.00,  Selmer  French  Slide 
Trombone,  brass,  gold  lacquered  $95.00.  Highest 
Trices  paid  for  instruments.  Bargain  List  on  Re- 
WMt.  Trades  and  Exchanges  &>licited.  Meyer's 
JlBsical  Exchange  Co..  454  Michigan.  Detroit, 
Mkhig.-in. 


INSTRUMENTS  & 


(Cont.) 


RECONDITIONED  miliUry  oboe.  $50.00. 
Heckel  Military  E^lish  horn,  $125.00.  Dupre 
Conservatory  Oboe,  $175.00.  Conn  Conserva¬ 
tory  oboe,  $200.00.  Kohlert  Conservatory  Eng¬ 
lish  horn,  $275.00.  Guy  Humphrey  Heckel  Bas¬ 
soon.  $250.00.  Genuine  Heckel  Bassoon  with 
extra  keys,  $450.00.  Guy  Humphrey  Boehm 
bass  clarinet,  $175.00.  Pedler  Ebonite  Boehm 
bass  ebrinet,  $225.00.  Pedler  Boehm  aho  clar¬ 
inet,  $145.00.  Buffet  albert  basa  clarinet, 
$125.00.  Buffet  albert  alto  clarinet.  $110.00. 
KingBB  sousaphone,  $195.00.  Pan-American  Eh 
souuphonc,  $165.00.  King  BB  Bell  Front  Rec¬ 
ording  Bass,  $225.00  Upright  bass  horns,  $60.00 
up,  alto  horns,  $35.00  up.  Mellophones,  $50.00 
up.  Baritone  horns,  $50.00  up.  Boehm  system 
Bb  metal  clarinets,  $35.00  and  $40.00.  ‘Trom¬ 
bones,  $25.00  up.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  C.  Woi^ 
flute,  $125.00.  New  Haynes-Scnwelm  Sterling 
silver  C  flute,  $185.00.  Other  C  Boehm  flutes, 
$50.00  up.  Alto  saxemhones,  $70.00 ;  tenor  saxo¬ 
phones,  $90.00  up.  Baritone  saxophones,  $75.00 
C  melody  saxophones,  $30.00  and  $40.00. 
Kruspe  French  horn,  $150.00.  New  double 

French  horn,  $185.00.  Boston  French  horn,. 

$85.00.  3  Octave  vibraphone,  $165.00.  Wood 

and  ebonite  Boehm  clarinets,  $50.00  and  $60.00. 
New  crackproof,  full  size  cello,  $52.50.  New 
three-quarter  crackproof  string  bass.  $95.00.  25 
bar  lightweight  glockenspiel.  $57.50.  25  bar 

heavy  glockenspiel,  $75.00.  We  have  hundreds 
of  very  fine  school  instruments  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  free  bargain  list. 
We  also  buy  for  cash  or  take  trades.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Mich.  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


SBLMER  Eb  Alto,  Buescher  Eb  Alto,  Conn 
Tenor  Saxophones,  Hoftnn  Eb  Circular  Bass, 
Martin  Trumpet,  Buffet  Wood  Boehm  Bb  Clar¬ 
inet,  Stromberg,  Ven,  Tenor  Banjos,  Old  Vio- 
lincello.  Hand-nude  Violins,  String  Bass,  Leedy 
Tunable  Tom-Toms  and  Drums,  Trombones. 
Many  other  bargains.  Hawes  Music  Store, 
Portland,  Maine. 


MAKING 


HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAX  REEDS  are 
receiving  highest  endorsements  from  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Music  Supervisors  throurtout  USA. 
Pre-war  prices  I  Handmade  Oboes,  Bassoons  by 
Symphony  Artists.  French,  Swiss  and  United 
Kingdom  imports.  Why  worry  about  sources 


We  can  still  supply  the  following  Holton  New 
land  Instruments.  Holton  Collegute  Metal  Clar- 
»tt».  silver  plated.  Collmate  Comets.  Trom- 
sones.  Trump^s  and  Alto  Saxophones,  all  in  gold 
lacquer.  Also  have  Holton  First  line  Cornets  and 
•ne  new  Holton  Tenor  Sax.  All  instruments 
complete  in  cases.  Discounts  to  those  who  qualify. 
Act  now  as  our  stock  is  limited.  Phone,  write  or 
nire  George  R.  Breber,  Elkhora,  Wis. _ 

0LOCKEN8PIBL— CAST  FRAME— ALUMI- 
I^M  ALLOY  25  bars.  Weight  1354  lbs.  with 
malt.  Regulation  Band  size,  complete  with  carry- 

abelt.  Coat  $90  new ;  will  self  for  $60.  A.  C. 
lei,  3815  Clark  Av.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Director  Model,  Left  hand  Conn 
Cornet  with  case,  like  new,  gold  lacquer  finish, 
$75.00,  Jos.  Huber,  3413  Wyoming  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


BASSOON  EUROPEAN  make,  price,  $385.00. 
For  detail,  write  or  see  September  issue.  Paul 
C.  Hiett,  13250  Steel,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  I  If 
you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or  any 
others  please  communicate  with  us  by  mail  or 
send  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We  espe¬ 
cially  want  saxophones,  mellophones,  French 
horns,  carnets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones,  flutes,  altohorns,  baritone 
horns,  and  slide  trombones.  We  buy  all  musical 
instruments.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 

Michigan.  Detroit.  Michigan. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Wm.  S.  Haynes  or  Powell 
Sterling  Flute.  Fifty  to  Sixty  Five  Used  Long 
Coals  Black  or  harmonizing  with  Black  Military 
Uniforms,  sizes  11  years  to  full  adult.  Albert 
^hleunes.  Band  Dir.,  High  School  Bands.  Marsh¬ 
field,  Wis. 


Commarcial  Kata  —  (Appliat  to 
any  company  or  individual  in  buti- 
nau  for  profit)  60  Word*  for  $5.00, 
minimum. 

Sarvica  Rata  to  School  Mus'ic  Di- 
ractors  and  School  Musician*,  25 
word*  for  $1.00.  Each  addiKonal 
word  5c. 

All  advarti*in9  copy  must  ba  in 
our  hand*  by  tha  20th  of  tha  month 
for  tha  following  month's  istua.  No 
ad*  publishad  unlas*  paid  for  in  ad- 


Kingdom  imports.  Why  worry  about  sources 
of  supply.  Write  Hines  Reeds,  Box  S580,  Gulf¬ 
port,  Miss. _ 

OBOE  REEDS  responsive,  easy  blowing.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  Students 
can  use  them  immediately.  None  better  on  the 
market.  All  guaranteed.  75c  each,  plus  old 
tubes;  6  for  $3.85,  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS,  made  from  my  own  selected  French 
Roche  cane.  No.  1  Soft,  No.  2  Medium,  No.  3 
Stiff.  Every  reed  handmade,  tested  and  graded. 
$1.25  each,  54  dozen,  $6.00.  Ask  for  latest  bar- 

?ain  list  of  used  instruments.  Fernand  Roche 
formerly  oboist  Damrosch’s  N.  Y.  Symphony). 
NEW  aDDRESS:  55  Locust  Avenue,  Ma 
Cliff,  N.  Y. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  hand¬ 
made.  Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed. 
Selected  cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  per¬ 
fect  pitch,  as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra,  Goldman  Band.  Each  reed  rings  "A” 
tuning  going  sypmpathetically.  Test  your  em¬ 
bouchure.  Professional  model,  $1.00,  3  for  $2.75. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
New  York. 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price  85  cents,  3  for  $2.40.  At¬ 
tractive  price  to  schools.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145  N. 
I^wndale,  Chicago. 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reras 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilliant 
tone.  Fortunately  still  made  from  limited  stock 
Genuine  French  cane.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3.40; 
$9  per  dozen.  Order  now.  John  E.  Ferrell, 

.153.5-A  Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo^ _ 

OBOE— ENGLISH  HORN— REEDS.  The  kind 
used  by  Hollywood  Recording,  Radio  Artists. 
O.  Reed’s  theme.  "If  we  can  help  them,  why  not 
let  us  help  you!"  Tozier,  2420  N.  Park  Blvd., 
Santa  Ana.  California. 


NEWEST  MODEI— Litke  Bassoon  reeds.  Hand¬ 
made  from  finest  cane.  $1.00  each.  3 — $2.50;  6 — 
$4.50.  Paul  Litke,  61-14 — 84th  St.,  Elmhurst, 
L.  L,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRIVATE  LESSON  record  and  schedule  simpli¬ 
fies  bookkeeping,  good  for  one  year.  Send  50c  for 
copy.  Hruby  Lesson  Record  Co.,  13521  Euclid 
Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


READ  HERBERT  CLARKE’S  account  of 
“How  1  Became  a  Cornetist,’’  a  book  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss.  Only  $1.00,  postpaid.  Jos.  Huber, 
3413  Wyoming  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 

IMPERIAL  PAGEANT,  a  new  concert  march. 
It’s  different,  not  too  difficult.  Full  band  including 
conductor’s  score,  C.  Flute,  Alto,  and  Bass  Clar¬ 
inet  parts,  $1.00  postpaid.  Harry  McGowen,  210 
Pine  St.,  Sylacauga,  Alabama. 


BANDMASTERSI  1 1  Two  snapp/,  melodious 
numtiers  you  should  have.  "Premier  Armour,” 
concert  waltz. “Tatler”  March.  Solidly  arranged, 
band,  orchestra,  75  cents.  Jim  Mack,  3  Walnut 
Court,  Alton,  Illinois. 


FOUR  HITS  -Guaranteed  to  please  Band  num¬ 
ber*.  Write  at  once  for  Sam^e  ('ornet  parts. 
The  Buckeye  Music  Company,  Defiance,  Ohio. 
BAND~MARCHES  “arranged.  25  parts 
$25.00.  Submit  manuscrim  for  approval.  State 
instrumentation  desired.  Panella  Arranging  Bu¬ 
reau,  Frank  A.  Pannella,  Crafton.  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Cheap,  290  Concert  Orchestra  Se¬ 
lections  for  full  orchestra,  plus  many  extra  ^ts. 
Best  of  publishers.  Want  used  hand  timpani  set. 
Send  6c  stamp*  for  catalog.  Wesley  Haines,  Box 
261,  Hot  Spnngs,  So.  Dakota. 
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New 

Bundle  Plan 

Let  your  entire  atudent  moaician 
body  enjoy  and  benefit  by  reading 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regn^ 
larly.  One  or  two  library  or  band- 
room  copiea  are  inaufficient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE' PLAN  you 
get  ten,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  copiea 
every  month  which  may  be  diatributed 
to  certain  individuala  or  uaed  for  claaa 
reading.  Thia  ia  a  new  economical 
way  to  get  complete  coverage  of  valu¬ 
able  information. 

The  regular  departmentala  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  druma, 
French  horn,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other 
inatrumenta  have  been  called,  "a  lib- 
eral  education  in  music”.  The  feature 
articlea  are  an  inapiration  to  muai- 
ciana  aa  well  aa  directors  and,  ‘‘The 
School  Muaic  News*’  is  an  ever  re¬ 
newing  spur  to  young  ambition. 
School  bands  and  orchestras  are  best' 
where  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  read¬ 
ing  is  required. 

Here  are  the  new  bundle  rates: — 

RATES 

5  Copies  Monthly  for ...  $  6.25 

1 0  Copies  Monthly  for ...  1 0.00 

25  Copies  Monthly  f or  .  .  1 5.00 

50  Copies  Monthly  for .  .  .  25.00 

10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Use  the 
coupon  below  to  get  your  first  bundle 
of  news  and  information  for  your  in¬ 
strumental  students.  Quantity  may 
be  increased  as  required.  ORDER 
TODAY ! 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

280  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Gantlaman:— 

Plaata  astar  our  ordar  usdar  your  now 

■UNDLE  PLAN  for . copiat  aack 

monfk  for  fka  naif  10  contacufiva  publicafSon 
months.  This  ordar  it  covarad  by  our  ramit- 
tanea  karawitk  In  tka  amount  of  $ . 


Nama  of  School 


Music  Oiractor 


Straat  Addratt 


Town  and  Stata 


UNIFORMS 

MUiT  SELL— 4S  Oxford  grty  B»md  VnUanmt 
(Cap,  Coot,  Trotiien).  Four  years  old;  excclIcBt 
coodition.  All  wool  wfaipeord.  DeMoulia  Bros. 
Maauiactnrcrs.  Coat  $30.00  acw.  Will  teU  cn- 
lire  lot  for  $400.00.  Allaa  Boat.  Soatkcm  IIUbou 
NamwI^UniTtrsity,  Carboadalc,  IlUnots. 
TWEMtY  MABOON  CHOIB  BOBBt.  Worn 
only  twice.  Factory  made,  dehixe  quality,  with 
silver  stoles.  Must  sell  for  half  price,  $7S.OO  cask. 

K^ar  Loa^  Way^,  W.  Va. _ 

FOB  SALS,  60  Srst-class  baad  uniforms.  Hats, 
Emblems,  Sstm  Brown  Bells,  Citation  Cords,  Dark 
Blue  Serce,  briaht  gold  trim.  Each  uniform  com¬ 
plete,  $7.50.  Write,  call,  or  wire  Fairmont  H.  S.. 
3700  Par  Hills  Avenue.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

TUX  BOO  SUITE  double  breasted  (slightly  used) 
cleaned,  pressed,  all  sixes.  $20.00.  Single  breasted 
Tuxedos,  alao  Full  Dress  Suits,  $10.00.  Orches¬ 
tra  coats,  white  mess  jachels,  $2.00.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  $4.00.  Free  lists.  Wallace.  2416  No. 
Halsled  St.,  Chicago. 


Tka  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
does  not  knoudn^ly  accept 
for  publication  any  advartisa- 
mants  that  misraprasant  mar- 
chandisa  or  sarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  suck  misraprasan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  reporting  them  direct  to 
tka  Adv.  Dept,  of  this  magatina. 


Music  at  Your  Rnger  Tips 

(ConUnued  from  page  IS) 
nimple  procedure,  since  the  llbrartann 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  plan 
long  before  It  wan  possible  to  put  It  Into 
full  operation.  Folios  were  laid  out  on 
the  sorting  rack  according  to  number. 
Music  was  then  distributed  from  the 
lowest  number  upward  for  each  section. 
In  collecting  the  reverse  of  the  above 
process  was  used,  leaving  the  extra  parts 
at  the  bottom  when  the  music  was  re-flled. 
A  list  of  Instrument  substitutions  to  be 
used  as  a  reference  by  the  librarians  In 
case  of  an  incomplete  or  Inadequate  or¬ 
chestration,  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  end  of  the  sorting  rack.  Also, 
a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  folios  was 
posted,  to  be  replaced  each  time  changes 
were  to  be  made. 

With  the  foregoing  work  accomplished, 
we  were  at  last  In  a  position  to  take  care 
of  the  music  efflclently  and  easily.  We 
had  a  iiermanent,  quickly  accessible  record 
of  each  piece  of  music  contained  In  the 
library  in  the  card  index.  We  had  a 
method  net  up  for  determining  the  exact 
location  of  each  individual  part  of  every 
orchestration  distributed  In  the  folios. 
Most  Important,  we  had  an  orderly, 
sequential  method  for  distributing  and 
collecting  the  music,  eliminating  an  end¬ 
less  amount  of  searching  for  parts  and 
possibility  of  error. 

I,et's  see  how  the  system  works,  how 
missing  parts  are  located.  Usually  the 
librarian  will  catch  a  discrepancy  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  parts.  But  suppose  that  the 
librarian  inadvertently  fails  to  notice  that 
number  14  of  "Eroica  Uverture”  by  Skor- 
nlcka  is  missing.  There  la  a  double 
check.  Before  returning  all  of  the  parts 
to  the  cabinet  the  number  of  parts  must 
be  checked  against  the  Inventory  list 
pasted  to  the  cover  of  the  folder.  Here 
It  will  be  noted  that  number  14  is  be¬ 
tween  numbers  It  and  15,  both  first  clar¬ 
inet  parts.  Number  14  Is  therefore  a  first 
clarinet  part,  (decking  back  through  the 
parts  the  librarian  notices  that  numbers 
t  to  12  are  solo  clarinet,  number  t  B  fiat 
clarinet,  numbers  I  and  7  oboe,  and  1  to  5, 


fiute  and  piccolo.  According  to  the 
of  distribution,  number  14  belonged 
the  second  folio  of  the  first  clarlneta. 

Referring  to  the  slgn-out  agreenoent 
the  folio  in  question,  the  librarian  dis 
ers  that  John  Jenkins  had  taken  that 
out  before  the  last  rehearsal.  John  Jen 
could  thus  be  held  responsible  for 
missing  part. 

Although  a  music  library  project 
the  one  described  would  require  one 
two  semesters  to  bring  to  completion  e| 
ia  an  undertaking  that  pays  divide 
In  music  saved  and  the  director’s  ix 
cf  mind.  To  music  librarians  of  the  (X  Cl 
McClatchy  High  School,  Oene  Buck,  <'a 
line  Dubowsky,  Marylou  Higgs,  Ma 
Dudley,  and  Mary  Kenourglos,  go 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done.  May  they  I 
present  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  lah 
along  with  their  director,  for  some  tt 
to  come. 


dTATBMBNT  OF  THB  OWNBRSHIP,  Mi 
AOBMENT.  CIRCUUATION.  BTC..  RE 
QUIRBD  BT  THB  ACT  OP  <X>N- 
ORB88  OP  AUOUBT  14.  Itlt. 

AND  MARCH  i.  ItU 
of  The  BCHOOL  MUBICIAH,  psblb 
monthly,  exespt  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  for  October  1.  1141. 
guts  of  llUaols  I  aa, 

Oseaty  of  Ceek  I 

Bsforo  me.  a  Notary  PuMlo  la  and 
the  State  and  county  aforosald,  pvrson 
appoerod  Robert  L.  Sbopbsrd.  who.  ha 
boon  duly  sworn  accerding  to  law,  dsp 
and  says  that  hs  la  tbs  Editor  and  Buals 
Manager  of  Tbs  BCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
that  tbs  following  la,  to  tbs  best  of 
knowlodga  and  belief,  a  true  stalsrosnt 
tbs  ownership,  managsmsnt  (nod  If  a  '  ' 
paper,  tbs  clrcnlallonl,  etc.,  of  the  afa 
said  publication  for  tbs  data  shown  la 
above  caption,  required  by  tbs  Act  of 

tust  14,  Itll.  as  amsaded  by  tbs  Act 
larch  S,  Ibtl.  embodied  In  aoction  I 
I'oatal  Laws  and  llsgulatlona,  printed 
tbs  rovems  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

I.  That  tbs  oamaa  and  addraasaa  of 
publlsber.  editor,  managing  sditor, 
i>uslnaas  managers  are: 

Pulilinhsr.  The  School  Mualclaa  Publl 
log  Co.,  Chicago,  Hi. 

null  tor,  itotiori  L  Sbopbsrd,  Chicago, 
Managing  Bdltor,  Nnaa. 
llusinaas  Manager,  Robert  L,  Sbspba 
Chicago,  111. 

I.  That  tbs  ownsf  la;  (If  owned  by  g] 
•'orporatlon.  Its  name  and  addrsaa  must 
statsd  and  also  Immsdiatsly  thoroundsr 
names  anil  addroassa  of  stockholders 
Ing  or  bolding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  ts 
amount  of  stuck.  If  net  owned  by 
poratloa  the  namaa  and  addroasas  of 
Individual  owners  most  be  given.  If  owi 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  onincor 
sled  concern.  Its  name  and  addrean,  as 
aa  those  of  each  Individual  member,  c 
lie  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co,, 
rago  III.:  Robert  I.  Sbapberd.  tie  N 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IIL:  M.  Men| 
lie  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IH 
M.  Winslow,  lie  North  Michigan  Avenl 
Chicago,  IIL 

a.  That  the  known  bendholdora, 
gasses  and  other  security  holders  uwnk 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
amount  of  iKinda  mortgages,  or  other 
curltlee  are:  Nona 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  nest  alK 
giving  the  namaa  of  the  owners,  stockbo 
era,  and  security  holders.  If  any,  cont 
not  only  the  Hat  of  stockholders  and  sec 
It*  holders  aa  they  appear  upon  the 
of  the  company,  but  also.  In  cases  w 
the  stockholder  or  soenrity  holder  app 
upon  the  hooks  of  the  company  as  tru 
or  la  any  other  fiduciary  relatl^  the  ns 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  ss 
Irustoe  la  acting,  la  given;  also  that 
■aid  two  paragraphs  contain  statsme 
embracing  afliaal's  fall  knowledge  and 
lief  aa  to  the  circumstances  and  conditls 
under  which  stockholders  and  secur 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
of  the  company  as  trnstsea.  hold  stock 
■ecurltlsa  In  a  capacity  otbar  than  that 
a  bona  fids  ownsr;  and  this  affiant  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
aoclatlon.  or  corpomtlon  has  any  Intsr 
direct  or  Indirect  la  the  said  stock,  bos 
or  other  securities  than  aa  so  stated 
hlai. 

ROBERT  L.  RHRPHRRD. 

Editor  and  Publisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subaerlbad  before  nM 
fth  day  of  October,  1141. 

HBLBN  MADDBN. 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  It,  1141.1 
(Beal). 
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